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Manufacturing Wage Changes in 1960 
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This chart is based on figures shown in the article on pp. 846-850 of this issue. The 
article also presents information on wage changes decided upon during the year, as well as 


cost-of-living adjustments. Separate data for union and nonunion establishments are 


shown for changes in supplementary benefits and total wage changes. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE NEGOTIATIONS between the United Auto 
Workers and the four largest automobile manu- 
facturers were highlighted by a July 28 offer from 
American Motors Corp., of a 3-year contract which 
included profit’ sharing and annual raises of 7 
cents an hour. In exchange, the company asked 
discontinuance of the present cost-of-living, im- 
provement-factor wage formula and revision of 
certain contract clauses dealing with seniority, 
managerial rights, work standards, and pay for 
time not worked. Union reaction indicated 
cautious interest. A resolution passed by the 
special convention of the UAW last April specif- 
ically limited its negotiators to signing 1-year 
contracts if the wage formula were not included. 

Expiration date for the American Motors agree- 
ment is September 6. General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler agreements run out on August 31, and the 
union and General Motors on July 31 served notice 
on each other of intention to terminate the con- 
tract. In public statements, the three companies 
have individually asked the union for various con- 
cessions. Ford, for example, asked relief from 
“an unfavorable” wage differential of 73 cents an 
hour (as compared with the steel industry proper) 
for workers in the company’s steel operations 
who are organized in the UAW, from “illogical 
restrictions on activities of foremen, and from 
“unmeritorious grievances.” Chrysler has asked 
for reduced rates for corporation employees en- 
gaged in nonautomotive work (the United Rubber 
Workers made a similar concession to Firestone 
last April). General Motors has warned that 
“too great an increase in employment costs” 
would cause a price rise. Claiming that the 
“reasonableness” and noninflationary character of 
its demands were central to the negotiations, the 
union has asked General Motors—and the com- 
pany has declined—to supply data on the com- 
pany’s price-profit formula. This request has 
elicited statements reminiscent of the union’s “a 
look at the books” campaign during the General 
Motors strike of 1945-46. 


Remaining contracts between the United Ce- 
ment, Lime, and Gypsum Workers and the cement 
industry were concluded late in July. About 
27,000 workers in 135 plants are now covered by 
a 2-year agreement. Wage increases of 6 cents 
an hour, retroactive to May 1 the first year, and 
8 cents the second are provided, along with fringe 
benefit improvements estimated at about 10 cents 
an hour over the 2 years. One interesting pro- 
vision allows technologically displaced employees 
companywide preference for jobs if an entire de- 
partment or plant is closed, with up to 30 days’ 
training in preparation for a new assignment. 

At mid-August, a strike of 1,200 New York City 
concrete mixer drivers was in its sixth week and 
continued to halt employment for approximately 
50,000 construction project workers. Teamsters 
union negotiators for the drivers rejected a 2-year 
contract offering wage and benefit increases. 

On request of the President, Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg on August 9 offered his serv- 
ices to help settle a wage dispute between the 
Musicians Union and the Metropolitan Opera 
Association of New York. The Association had 
announced cancellation of its 1961-62 season when 
the union rejected an offer of increased pension 
contributions but no wage increase until the fol- 
lowing season. 

However, the Association of Theatrical Press 
Agents (Ind.) amicably entered into a new 1-year 
contract with the League of New York Theaters 
in a well-publicized announcement on July 27. 
No changes on wages or working conditions were 
made, although a pension and welfare plan was 
granted. Several other theatrical unions have 
agreed either to wage cuts or status quo arrange- 
ments because of the financial plight of New York 
theaters. Concessions were also made on August 
7 by a number of locals affiliated with the Inter- 
national Association of Theatrical Stage Employ- 
ees to assist New York motion picture studios 
secure additional low-budget business and ease 
their financial plight. In exchange, employees 
will share in a percentage of gross profit. 


A construction labor policy declaration was 

issued July 23 by the Missile Sites Labor Com- 

mission, established by the President last May 

under the chairmanship of the Secretary of Labor, 

“to facilitate economical and efficient operations”’ 
m 
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in construction work at the sites. Among the 
points listed were: (1) a recommendation to 
contractors and unions that new contracts gen- 
erally follow appropriate construction wage and 
benefit patterns, taking cognizance of practices 
in the region; (2) a declaration that the com- 
mission will review current agreements and prac- 
tices which appear to be out of line or “are 
unreasonable under all the circumstances’’—with 
particular attention paid to pyramiding of pre- 
mium pay, excessive travel allowances, and unu- 
sual extra payments; and review, on submission 
by the Department of Defense or National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, of “any 
specific situation,’ to decide if wages, benefits, 
and conditions are out of line; (3) a plea to 
unions to make special efforts to man sites in 
isolated regions, and to contractors to give unions 
advance specifications on needs (the Defense 
Department and the NASA were urged to schedule 
overtime so that the blandishment of premium pay 
would not entice workers from one site to another 
in the same area); and (4) a system of consulta- 
tions between unions and contractors was urged 
to hasten completion dates. 


Presidential praise for the low strike record 


at the sites was forthcoming on July 31. Since 
the no-strike, no-lockout pledges made by unions 
and contractors last spring, man-hours lost because 
of labor disputes have fallen off dramatically. 
On July 21, the commission decided the first 
dispute to come before it, a jurisdictional con- 
flict between the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the Operating Engineers at Walker 
Air Force Base in New Mexico. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGES in the national emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act were 
given to the Secretary of Labor on August 4 by a 
group of 19 union and management representa- 
tives, arbitrators, and other labor relations experts 
who had been invited to propose new methods for 
handling strikes which threaten health and welfare. 
Secretary Goldberg pointed out that a “better 
variety of techniques”’ is required. 

An administration proposal to reorganize the 
procedures of the National Labor Relations Board 
failed of approval in the House of Representatives 
on July 20. Proponents of the plan pleaded 
that it offered a feasible means of overcoming 
the Board’s case backlog. 


Granting of special seniority to workers who 
replace strikers or to strikers who return to work 
during the course of a walkout is illegal, the NLRB 
unanimously ruled on July 31. The case involved 
Local 613 of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers and the Erie Resistor Corp. and grew out 
of a strike in 1959. 

As an aftermath of two Federal Court decisions, 
the UAW has filed or is preparing to file suits to 
protect the seniority and transfer rights of em- 
ployees of several firms contemplating moves to 
southern States. Last March, a Federal Court of 
Appeals held that employees (members of the 
Teamsters) of the Glidden Co. held applicable 
contract-defined seniority rights were entitled to 
reemployment even if the union contract had 
expired and the company had moved, and that the 
firm should have offered them employment at the 
new location. A Detroit Federal Court, citing the 
Glidden case, ruled that employees of Gemmer 
Manufacturing Co. had vested seniority which 
allowed them transfer from Detroit to the com- 
pany’s new location in Lebanon, Tenn., despite 
the fact that Gemmer (a subsidiary of Ross Gear 
and Tool) promised Lebanon to hire local labor 
in consideration of a new plant. Similar suits are 
now planned by the UAW in connection with 
prospective moves by Lyon, Inc. (to Mississippi), 
Scott Valve (to Arkansas), and Detroit Gasket 
(to Tennessee), all from the Detroit area. Mean- 
while, the Glidden Co. has filed an appeal with the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


TEAMSTER PRESTIGE slipped a notch in Chicago 
when taxi drivers and garage workers on July 19 
voted 2,122 to 1,760 in four NLRB elections for an 
independent union. Head of the Teamster local is 
Joseph P. Glimco, whose police record contains 
more than ascore of arrests. James R. Hoffa, pres- 
ident of the Teamsters, had personally addressed 
the employees in a vain effort to win the election. 

A plea for readmission of the Teamsters to the 
AFL-CIO was made to President George Meany 
on August 3 by Edward F. Carlough, president of 
the Sheet Metal Workers. Similar sentiments 
have been expressed by officials of the National 
Maritime Union, the Meat Cutters, the United 
Textile Workers, and the Upholsterers. On 
August 10, the Teamsters received an invitation 
to participate in the New York City Labor Day 
parade with AFL-CIO unions. 





Retraining the Unemployed 


Epitor’s Norn.— This is the first of a series of articles on the retraining of 
unemployed workers to bring their skills into line with the requirements of a 


changing economy. 


The articles to follow will include such topics as Federal 


and State legislation on training, case studies of community retraining 
programs, studies of retraining undertaken by unions, and a summary of 
the considerations involved in developing a Government program of retraining 
for the long-term unemployed. 


I—European Government Programs 


Puy.uis P. Groom* 





RETRAINING PROGRAMS for unemployed workers 
are receiving growing attention in the United 
States as one means of reducing the number of 
the long-term unemployed and encouraging the 
growth of the economy. Shifts in the geographic 
centers of some industries, technological change, 
the decline of consumer demand for the products 
of certain industries, and resistance to hiring 
members of some segments of the labor force, are 
among the forces responsible for the increase in 
long-term unemployment.’ Illustrating one of 
these factors in recent testimony before the House 
Subcommittee on Unemployment and Impact of 
Automation, Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg said, “During the postwar period, produc- 
tivity in the soft-coal industry nearly doubled, 
rising from 6.4 tons per man-day in 1947 to 12.2 
tons in 1959. During this same period, the num- 
ber of coal miners fell by 262,000. Productivity 
in the Nation’s railroads during this period rose 
by 65 percent in physical terms. Freight-ton 
miles (including their equivalent passenger miles) 
rose from 530,300 per employee in 1947 to 719,900 
in 1959. The number of workers employed by 
the railroads fell enormously, by 540,000.” 

The Secretary was testifying in support of ad- 
ministration bills S. 1991 and H.R. 7373, sent to 
the Congress on May 29, 1961. These bills are 
designed to provide unemployed workers whose 
skills have become obsolete the opportunity for 
retraining in skills which are, or will be, in demand 


and to encourage those now employed to adapt 
their skills to the changing technology. As sub- 
mitted to the Congress, the proposed legislation 
authorizes the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to enter into agreements with the 
States, under which State vocational education 
agencies would provide vocational training or 
retraining. It also authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to promote, develop, and provide on-the- 
job training programs. The Federal Government 
would finance retraining allowances not exceeding 
the average unemployment compensation? in a 
State for periods up to 52 weeks for those not 
receiving unemployment compensation. On-the- 
job trainees who are compensated by their em- 
ployer could also receive up to 50 percent of the 
retraining allowance payable in the State, but the 
allowance and the employer payment combined 
could not exceed $46 a week. In addition, 
workers in retraining courses could receive trans- 
portation and subsistence expenses when retraining 
facilities are not within commuting distance. 
Finally, the Secretary of Labor could pay 50 
percent of the transportation expenses of families, 
as well as their household effects, if the bread- 


*Of the Office of Publications, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1 In June 1961, 900,000 members of the labor force had been out of work 
over half a year, 500,000 more than a year earlier. 

2 The highest maximum weekly basic unemployment benefits, $55, are now 
being paid in California and Hawaii. The average weekly benefit paid in 
all States in March 1961, was $34.37. 
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‘ winner had been unemployed 6 months or more, 
when he determines that such persons (a) cannot 
reasonably be expected to find employment in 
their present location, (b) have bona fide offers of 
permanent employment, and (c) are qualified for 
the job. By early July, the bills had been re- 
ported favorably, but with substantial modifica- 
tions, by House and Senate subcommittes. 

A law of more limited scope in the field of 
training, the Area Redevelopment Act,’ was 
enacted by the Congress on May 1, 1961. It 
includes authorization for the Federal Government 
to spend $4.5 million a year to help finance State 
and local programs to retrain persons unemployed 
or underemployed in areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and $10 million a year 
for States to make subsistence payments for as 
long as 16 weeks to those undergoing such training. 

In Canada, which recently has been troubled 
with unemployment problems similar to those for 
which the United States is seeking solutions, the 
Parliament passed the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act in December 1960. This 
law authorizes the Federal Government to pay 75 
percent of the cost of constructing vocational 
schools and training unemployed workers and 
vocational instructors, and 50 percent of the cost 
of vocational training of other persons. 

As retraining programs are being developed 
under the Area Redevelopment Act and addi- 
tional training legislation is considered, it is 
relevant to look at the policies of other govern- 
ments on retraining of the unemployed. To a 
large extent, the structure and scope of a program 
is determined by provisions of its legislation and 
regulations, funds available, the primary functions 
of the government agencies involved, i.e., educa- 
tion or manpower agencies, and the criteria used 
to ascertain training needs and select candidates 
for training. Therefore, these will be the major 
points examined in a brief review of retraining in 
Western Europe, followed by a more detailed 
description of retraining programs in Sweden and 
France. 


Retraining in Western Europe 


In a number of countries of Western Europe, 
retraining programs for unemployed workers 
began either immediately after World War I or 


during the economic crises which followed. 


However, this article is based on reports of recent 
programs taking place in a period of relatively 
high employment when retraining by the govern- 
ment has been an integral part of assistance to 
areas of substantial unemployment or planning for 
full employment throughout the nation, or both.‘ 
In addition to the national programs, both the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
and the European Coal and Steel Community 
encourage retraining within their member coun- 
tries by making funds available for this purpose 
and by holding conferences and making studies on 
the subject. 

In Europe, retraining is generally part of broad 
governmental programs to provide assistance to 
unemployed workers. ‘‘Readaptation” is the 
term which has come into common use to describe 
such activity; it may include unemployment 
benefits, training allowances, travel and moving 
expenses, and a family allowance while the worker 
is separated from his family. Such assistance 
may be provided during both the retraining and 
the relocation period if the worker must move to 
another area to take up new employment. Un- 
employed workers who refuse training are disquali- 
fied from receiving unemployment benefits in 
France, Belgium, West Germany, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 

The structure of a retraining program naturally 
differs according to the needs of a country’s 
economy, the initial vocational training (whether 
undertaken by the schools, employers, trade 
unions, or various combinations of these groups), 
and the governmental agencies responsible for the 
retraining. In the United Kingdom, for example, 
there is very little vocational retraining by the 
Government except for ex-servicemen and the 
handicapped. The primary responsibility for 
vocational training rests with the trades and 
industries concerned. 

The necessity for retraining and the type of 
retraining presented varies somewhat according 


3 P.L. 87-27. 

4 The material for this article was obtained from Foreign Service reports 
and information from other United States and foreign sources. Among the 
most useful were: 

Dispositions pour faciliter la Création d’ Activites Nouvelles, Communauté 
Europénne du Charbon et de l’Acier, 1959 (Methods to Facilitate the Crea- 
tion of New Activities, European Coal and Steel Community, 1959). 

Accelerated Vocational Training for Unskilled and Semi-skilled Manpower 
(European Productivity Agency, Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, August 1960). This volume discusses not only the govern- 
mental structure for retraining in OEEC countries but also gives details on 
the operation of specific courses, i.e., budget, syllabus, and instruction 
methods. 
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to the breadth of the initial vocational education. 
In Belgium, Germany, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, basic training is as broad as possible 
to provide maximum occupational mobility. In 
the Netherlands and in Denmark, the underlying 
principle appears to be to plan education in the 
technical schools on a broad base in preparation 
for specialized training as part of the training- 
within-industry system. In Austria, Ireland, and 
the United Kingdom, apprenticeships, generally 
quite lengthy, qualify for a specific occupation. 

The following sections of this article describe 
the structure of the governmental programs in 
Sweden and France, whose retraining programs 
vary considerably in organization and adminis- 
tration. In Sweden, for example, responsibility 
for retraining is held by the Board of Vocational 
Training, which operates the courses, and the 
Royal Labor Market Board, which assesses the 
training needs of the workers, and the manpower 
demands of the economy. In France, retraining 
is administered by a tripartite board under the 
control of the Ministry of Labor and Social Se- 
curity. In both countries, the scope of authority 
at the national level is very broad—extending 
to teaching methods, supply of equipment and 
tools, and preparation of training programs. 
Epiror’s Norr.—At press time, we received word 
that Belgian programs for retraining the unemployed 
are undergoing extensive revision. Therefore, the 
Belgian material we had planned to include has 
been deleted; when current information is received, it 
will be presented ina future issue as a Foreign 
Labor Brief. 


Sweden 


A program of training unemployed workers has 


been in effect in Sweden for many years. Train- 
ing courses arranged by the Government were 
started originally to prevent unemployment, 
particularly among youth. However, until the 
late 1950’s, skilled labor was generally in short 
supply. The policy of the Government has been 
therefore to train and retrain workers not only to 
alleviate unemployment and prepare workers dis- 
placed by technological change for new jobs but 
also to meet industrial requirements{for skilled 
labor. 


$1 krona=US $0.1933. 


Functions of Government Agencies. The Royal 
Labor Market Board (Arbetsmarknadsstyrelsen) 
performs all the labor functions of the Govern- 
ment except factory inspection and mediation. 
It holds responsibility for the training and retrain- 
ing of workers jointly with the Central Board of 
Vocational Training (Overstyrelsen for Yrkesut- 
bildning). 

The Royal Board and the county labor market 
boards ascertain immediate training needs from 
current and estimated future skilled manpower 
requirements furnished by the employers and 
from employment agency data on the number and 
the geographic distribution of the unemployed. 
The Labor Market Board also assesses the 
long-run need for skilled workers, through con- 
tinuous study, to determine whether the number 
in training is proportionate to the occupational 
manpower requirements. 

New training courses may be proposed by the 
Royal Board, a county board, or a municipality. 
The Central Board of Vocational Training, after 
consulting the Royal Board, makes the final 
decision. A vocational training committee con- 
sisting of manpower experts (named by the county 
labor board) and representatives of the employers 
and the unions within the occupation is appointed 
for each Board of Vocational Training course. 
The committee determines whether each employee 
has gained the requisite skills by the end of the 
course, thus guaranteeing that a trainee with a 
certificate has proved his suitability and has the 
necessary vocational skill for employment in the 
occupation. 

In the fiscal year 1960-61, the Royal Board 
paid training allowances to 14,000 workers, 9,000 
of whom attended courses under the auspices of 
the Central Board of Vocational Training. The 
Royal Board is preparing for a maximum of 20,000 
to 25,000 in 1961-62. The Swedish parliament 
approved a 105-million kronor ($20,296,500 °) 
appropriation for training and retraining workers 
under the auspices of the Labor Market Board in 
fiscal 1961-62. Almost 70 percent will go to the 
Board of Vocational Training to cover the costs of 
conducting the courses and the rest to the Royal 
Board for trainee living allowances. 

Most of the retraining courses are conducted 
under the supervision of the Central Board of 
Vocational Training. However, in 1958, the 
Royal Labor Market Board was authorized to 
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extend trainee benefits to unemployed persons 
attending regular vocational schools or under- 
going training in private firms. A county labor 
market board may now conclude an agreement 
with an employer for training in the employer’s 
_ plant, subject to approval by the labor organiza- 
tions concerned of the training schedule and pay 
to the trainee for work performed. 


Training Programs. The Royal Labor Market 
Board selects the trainees and assigns them to 
courses or assists them in making a choice. To 
be selected for training, a person must meet the 
following general conditions: (1) be registered for 
work at the employment exchange; (2) be capable 
of following the training, according to the local 
vogational training board; and (3) be physically fit 
for the occupation in question. To determine 
whether an applicant has the necessary qualifica- 
tions for a specific occupation, the employment 
office investigates his previous occupations and 
schooling and administers vocational guidance 
tests when necessary. 

The most numerous courses sponsored by the 
Board of Vocational Training are the retraining 
classes for persons between the ages of 16 and 40 
with some work experience. There are also 
beginners’ courses for those between 15 and 25 
years with no training or work experience, which 
are meant to fill the gap between school and work 
for those who, because of lack of facilities, cannot 
attend regular vocational schools. In addition, 
there are some advanced training courses, mainly 
in construction trades, which permit workers to 
improve their skills or to acquire new skills in 
their own trade. Courses are started, canceled, 
or moved according to need. They may be set up 
in factories, regular vocational education insti- 
tutions, empty premises of trade schools, or 
provisional locations such as a vacant garage. 
Training on a permanent basis exists only in 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, where courses, chiefly 
in the metalworking industries, have been carried 
on since the 1930’s. 

During the past several years, the Swedish 
program has expanded rapidly, both owing to an 
increase in unemployment in some sectors of the 
economy and to a greater need for skilled workers 
in other sectors. In March 1961, 9,200 persons, 
of whom 1,700 were women, were registered as 


agree to interrupt the course. 


undergoing training. During the same month, 
there were 20,700 persons registered for unemploy- 
ment compensation. Instruction was being given 
in some 60 trades. There are customarily 12 to 
16 students in each of the industrial training 
classes and between 15 and 30 students in the 
commercial and domestic classes. Courses run 
from 4 to 22 months; 1 year is the most common 
length. Courses most frequently given in 1959 
were those for automotive repairmen; welders; 
radio, television, and radar technicians; machin- 
ists; and building trades (advanced courses). 
The Labor Market Board has also arranged for 
vocational training for farm workers in areas 
where there is a demand for skilled industrial 
workers. As a result of improvements in agri- 
cultural methods, the percent of farm workers 
receiving assistance from the unemployment fund 
rose from 7.6 percent in 1953 to 12.6 percent in 
1958. The duration of assistance has also in- 
creased markedly. A total of 1,500 students were 
registered during the winters of 1953-59. 


Training Allowances. Living allowances are 
available for trainees and their families, subject 
to a means test. The maximum basic allowance 
for the trainee himself is 410 kr.a month. Train- 
ees also receive rental allowances and certain other 
family supplements, as well as reimbursement for 
travel expenses. A trainee may be eligible to re- 
ceive full rent for the family dwelling plus 70-100 
kr. for his rent if away from home. The family 
supplement maximum is 55 kr. a month if the 
trainee lives at home, 140 kr. if away from home, 
plus 45 kr. per child under the age of 16 years. 
An unemployed trainee covered by unemployment 
insurance may choose between the insurance bene- 
fits and the Labor Market Board allowances. If 
he chooses the insurance benefits, he receives in 
addition an hourly ‘‘wage”’ of 1 krona (about 200 
kr. a month) which is otherwise included in the 
living allowance. If assigned a job by the em- 
ployment office during his training, a trainee must 
However, members 
of beginners’ and retraining courses usually com- 


plete their courses without a break. At the end 
of his training, a worker can be granted a loan 
equivalent to 1 month’s training allowance to tide 
him over until he is employed. 
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France 


The objectives of vocational training for adult 
workers in France, as in other countries, are both 
economic and social. Retraining was originally 
planned as a means of meeting emergencies— 
either severe unemployment or an urgent need for 
manpower. The law of November 9, 1946, pro- 
vided for the establishment of occupational train- 
ing centers to furnish accelerated training in a 
trade, retraining in a new occupation, or a higher 
level of proficiency in the same trade. Govern- 
ment-approved and subsidized centers may be of 
two types: (1) community centers run by associa- 
tions, trade unions, employers, or public corpora- 
tions and open to all candidates presented by the 
manpower services; and (2) special centers de- 
signed to meet only the needs of a particular 
industrial establishment. 

Regional development legislation enacted on 
August 14, 1954, included provision for a fund for 
retraining those whose employment has been 
affected by the closing or partial shutdown of a 
plant, conversion of a plant to another activity, 
or the decentralization of a firm or expansion 
of its activities. 


Functions of Government Agencies. To maintain a 
picture of the current employment situation, the 
Labor and Manpower Division of the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Security (Ministre du Travail et 
de la Sécurité Sociale) analyzes monthly statistics 
on the number of those receiving unemployment 
benefits, the number of unfilled jobs, and place- 
ments by the employment service. Medium- 
and long-term employment forecasts are made by 
the Ministry and the General Commission for 
Planning. 

The retraining program is administered, under 
the control of the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Security, by a managing board (Association 
Nationale Interprofessionelle pour la Formation 
Rationnelle de la Main d’Oeuvre) composed of six 
members from the Ministry, six employer mem- 
bers appointed by the National Council of French 
Employers, and six worker members appointed 
by the ‘most representative” trade unions. As 
well as supervising the operation of the training 
centers, the Ministry controls such matters as 
contracts for supplies over a certain amount and 
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the appointment of directors of centers. Com- 
munity centers are completely financed from the 
funds of the Ministry; all of the costs of equip- 
ment and administration of the special centers in 
individual firms are met by those firms, but the 
Ministry provides allowances for the trainees and 
contributes part of the cost of instructors’ salaries. 


Training Programs Under the 1946 Law. The 
minimum age for admission to a training course 
is 17 and the maximum, with some exceptions, is 
35. Applicants undergo physical examinations, 
aptitude tests, and personal interviews to deter- 
mine their suitability for training. Courses nor- 
mally last 23 weeks, although some in the metal 
trades and clothing industries are as long as 36 
weeks and that for an electronic technician lasts 
45 weeks. 

It was estimated in 1960 that at least 200,000 
persons had been trained since 1945. (Average 
unemployment during the year 1957 was 80,700.°) 

In November 1957,there were 130 Government 
centers teaching about 60 different trades. Eighty- 
nine of these centers were teaching construction 
trades, but 21 also taught courses in the metal 
trades or other occupations. There were nine 
centers devoted to the metal trades, and the others 
taught various subjects. Building trades courses 
reportedly will continue to predominate because 
of high labor turnover and because the apprentice- 
ship system alone cannot keep pace with the 
demand. No information is available on a na- 
tional basis on how many of the trainees remain 
in the trade they were taught. However, spot 
checks in the building trades revealed that 
among persons leaving the centers in one region 
between January 1951 and August 1956, 88 per- 
cent of the bricklayers, 80 percent of those who 
had been trained in reinforced concrete and plaster- 
ing, and 72 percent of these in plumbing and heat- 
ing were working in these respective occupations 
at the end of 1956. In another area, 92 percent 
of the building trades workers were working in the 
occupation which they had been taught. 


Training Allowances. Trainees commonly receive 
an allowance (1.22 to 1.49 frances per hour ”) 
based on the number of hours spent in training 


6 Unemployed persons registered for work at the employment office. 
11 franc= US$0.20255. 
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and are reimbursed for daily traveling expenses 
(up to a maximum of 20 kilometers) or, if boarding 
at the center, for one round trip (if married, a 
round trip every 2 months). Trainees who live 
at a center receive free lodging; they eat at a can- 
teen which is partially subsidized. 


Training Under the Regional Development Law. 
The law of August 14, 1954, authorizing the 
Government to develop regional programs to 
promote “financial stability, economic expansion, 
and social progress’ was implemented by a decree 
issued on September 14, 1954, which, among 
other things, created a manpower retraining 
fund administered by the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security. Aid is available to firms which 
underwrite the training of their own personnel 
and to firms which train, in addition to their 
own workers, individuals who have been promised 
employment by other establishments. The Gov- 
ernment pays the wages, totally or partially, 
including the social insurance charges, of trainees 
and instructors during the training period, as 
well as the costs of material and training equip- 
ment. 


Enterprises requesting training funds must 
develop (1) a program which is distinguished by 
its breadth or content from the regular plant 
training programs and which constitutes a special 
financial burden and (2) a procedure of training 
under the supervision of the technical services 


of the Ministry. The amount of financial assis- 
tance to a firm is determined by the training 
taught, the trainee’s level of proficiency at the 
beginning of the course, the level which the 
course attempts to attain, the extent to which 
the learner works on the job, and the local labor 
market situation. 

Between January 1, 1955 (when the decree 
became effective), and the end of 1959, nearly 
200 enterprises received aid from the Govern- 


ment. About 13,000 workers underwent re- 
training at an average cost per worker of 600 
francs. Workers were most commonly retrained 
in mechanical skills and for occupations in the 
electrical, textile, chemical, and paper and card- 
board box industries. 


Trends 


The limited amount of information available 
at the time this article was prepared did not 
permit a detailed evaluation of retraining pro- 
grams in European countries nor of their poten- 
tial applicability to the United States. However, 
the report of the European Productivity Agency 
on accelerated vocational training,’ which sum- 
marizes the types of problems encountered in 
administering retraining programs and the direc- 
tions that these programs are taking in Europe, 
may give some guidance to those occupied with 
retraining problems in the United States. In 
general, it appears that these countries are veering 
toward broader training for greater occupational 
mobility. Advanced training for skilled workers, 
courses in new occupations for which apprentice- 
ship programs have not been set up, construction 
trades courses, and training of technicians in 
fields such as electronics and nuclear chemistry 
are all receiving heavy emphasis. All countries 
report the difficulties in obtaining up-to-date 
high quality equipment for training purposes 
and recruiting competent instructors for training 
centers, particularly those that are used only 
seasonally. As in this country, much thought 
is being given to such problems as the retraining 
and placing of elderly and disabled workers, the 
methods of adapting training and retraining to 
changes in the employment structure, and the 
coordination of programs of the training and the 
employment services. 

“$ Op. cit., pp. 73-75. 





The 18th Convention 
of the 
Teamsters Union 
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FREE FRoM Federal court restriction and surveil- 
lance for the first time since September 1957, 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
meeting in Miami Beach, held its 18th convention 
on July 3 to 7. 

Attended by 1,875 elected delegates from the 
United States and Canada, the meeting followed 
closely the prosaic routine and established format 
for trade union conventions: it elected officers, 
changed its constitution, passed resolutions on a 
variety of subjects dealing with policy and objec- 
tives, and listened to the flattering oratory of 
outside speakers. What aroused special public 
interest in the Teamsters convention was the 
notoriety with which sundry charges, indictments, 
hearings, and court cases had surrounded many of 
its leaders over the past 5 years. There was 
considerable public speculation as to whether the 
proceedings of the convention would reveal the 
need for further public concern over the Teamsters 
affairs. 

The background of its monitorship, the deroga- 
tory testimony of dozens of witnesses before the 
McClellan investigating committee, and the reality 
of the Landrum-Griffin Act combined to make 
the union circumspect concerning its convention 
procedures. This was evidenced by the presence 
of about 40 Teamster attorneys during the 
sessions, the recording of every act and utterance 
on film and sound tape, and the frequent refer- 
ences to the impression the union must make on 
public opinion. 

This preoccupation with decorum, which on 
occasions took unanticipated turns, was typified 
by a colloquy which took place at the morning 


session of July 6. Delegate Peter J. Hoban of 
Local 753, Chicago, had protested that it was 
“unfair” to boo opponents of an administration 
proposal. General President James R. Hoffa re- 
sponded that it was ‘“‘very unfair for a statement 
to be placed in the record which can be extracted 
as an excerpt, to say that we have not given every 
single individual all of the courtesy that anybody 
could give . . . that the Chair has been biased 
. . . because that could become the headline of 
the day.” Ray Schoessling of Local 744, presi- 
dent of the Chicago joint council, supported the 
Chair: “. . . I don’t think that I have witnessed 
. a chairman of a convention that has... 
allowed more democracy to creep in here. Se 
Convention actions included extensive revision 
of the union’s constitution and election of officers. 
Constitutional changes effected a considerable 
centralization of authority in the international 
officers of the union, increased the dues, and ex- 
panded its jurisdiction and objectives. President 
Hoffa and his entire slate of officers were reelected. 
A pension plan for full-time officers was authorized. 


Constitutional Changes 


President Hoffa himself assumed the chairman- 
ship of the Constitution Committee, and the first 
change made it easier to amend the constitution, 
by requiring only a simple majority rather than 
the previous two-thirds. As explained by the 
Chair, “. . . we believe it is more democratic to 
have a majority to vote on a cbange in the con- 
stitution . . . since there are those who would 
accuse this international of trying to thwart 
democratic procedures.” 

Severe inroads on local union autonomy and 
considerable diminution of rank-and-file influence 
resulted from many of the amendments. For 
example: 

1. To be eligible for local union office, a member must 
have been in continuous good standing in that local for 24 
consecutive months prior to nomination. Failure to pay 
his dues by the last business day of the current month 
breaks the sequence of good standing. He may be re- 
quired to attend up to half of all regular meetings during 
the 24 months. He also must have previously worked 
under the jurisdiction of that local for 2 years. 

2. To be eligible for office in the international, a joint 
council, or conference, a member must be or have been 
an Officer, organizer, or business agent of the international 
or a local. 


1 See article beginning on page 835. 
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3. By virtue of their election, officers and business agents 
are also delegates to the international convention. Only 
if the local is entitled to more delegates than it has officers 
does it elect delegates to fill the vacant spots, provided 
they meet the eligibility requirements for election to local 
union office. If the local has more officers than delegate 
opportunities, the local executive board chooses which 
officers or business agents should attend. 

4. The basis for representation in the international con- 
vention was changed to 1 delegate for the first 1,000 or 
fewer members and 1 for each additional 750 (or major 
fraction). It had been 1 for the first 750 or fewer. 

5. Although the constitution, as noted, was changed to 
permit approval of amendments by a simple majority 
rather than two-thirds of the delegates, the constitution 
was changed to require a two-thirds majority of the General 
Executive Board instead of a simple majority to call a 
special convention. 

6. The General Executive Board “in its sound discre- 
tion’? can merge local unions, councils, and other sub- 
ordinate bodies. It also now has “full power and exclusive 
authority” to merge with other labor organizations, 
affiliate with federations, and form alliances, “without 
limitation.” 

7. The board, to resolve jurisdictional disputes, can 
transfer members to another local. Locals resisting such 
action are subject to trusteeships or revocation of charter 
“or such other penalty” as the board may propose. 

8. The board (by simple majority vote) can issue a 
separate charter to any group of members from any local 
or locals, and the old local must help finance the new. 

9. Collective bargaining contracts negotiated by an area 
or trade conference are binding on all locals and their 
members if approved by a majority of the total votes cast 
by local union members. ‘Local unions which are parties 
to the area contracts may not withdraw from such bargain- 
ing unit except under procedure established by the area 
conference and approved by the international union.” In 
case a local believes it is worsening its position under the 
area contract, it may appeal to the General Executive 
Board, ‘‘which shall have the final authority to determine 
whether such alleged better general conditions shall be 
continued or shall yield to the overall gains of the proposed 
contract.” [Emphas.s supplied.] 


The power of the president was increased by a 
number of constitutional amendments giving him 
certain administrative prerogatives and broad 


appointing authority. Some of these follows: 


1. He can appoint, without General Executive Board 
approval, an unspecified number of international or special 
organizers at salaries up to $20,000 a year. He also sets 
the salaries of international directors of area conferences. 
He can designate a personal representative who acts in 
his behalf, with “the right to attend meetings of any 
subordinate body of the international union.’”’ He also 
can appoint and fix the salaries of an undesignated number 
of assistants to the president. Subject to approval by a 
majority of the board, he fills vacancies among international 
officers. 


2. He has sole power to determine the order of business 
of the international convention and change it at any time. 

3. He can order a referendum or a membership vote in 
locals or other subordinate bodies on any subject at any 
time, even though the particular group does not wish the 
vote. 

4. He can appoint an international vice president as 
director of an area conference, and in such instance the 
director is an employee of and is paid by the international 
union rather than the conference. (Or he can assume the 
directorship himself.) 

5. He can impose a trusteeship on his own determination 
to discipline a subordinate body for infractions of rules or 
in order to assure ‘‘the performance of collective bargaining 
agreements. . . .” 

6. He can exercise almost unlimited control over State, 
multi-State, and area conferences. ‘They shall be at all 
times subject to the unqualified supervision, direction, and 
control of the General President and they shall function 
under rules prescribed by the bylaws approved by the 
General President’”’ who at will can change or amend them. 
He also has veto power over dues and assessments estab- 
lished by the conference. Affiliation of each local and 
joint council with the conference which has geographic or 
awarded jurisdiction is compulsory. 

7. He can change the time and place of nomination and 
election of local union officers, and “upon a showing of 
good cause, by the officers and membership” allow other 
than the prescribed method of balloting, which is by ballot 
box or voting machine. 


Among other constitutional changes approved 
was an increase in initiation fees and dues. The 
former were raised to $2.50. Monthly dues were 
raised to a minimum of $5, but “all dues, whether 
below, at, or above the minimum .. . shall be 
increased by no less than $) per month no later 
than January 1, 1962.” Per capita fees to the 
international were fixed at $1, a 60-cent increase.” 

Part of the increased per capita payments will 
finance increased weekly strike benefits (effective 
in January 1962) of $15 for 4 weeks and $25 there- 
after (with a possible cut to $10 if the net assets 
of the union fall below a stipulated level). 

Salaries of all officers but the secretary-treasurer 
were raised. The president’s was increased from 
$50,000 to $75,000; the 13 vice presidents’ from 
$500 per month to $1,000; the 3 trustees’ from $300 
per month to $600. Vice presidents and trustees 
may receive additional compensation for other 
international assignments until the combined an- 
nual remuneration reaches $20,000. They may 
also be paid by subordinate units of the union. 


2 These fees are low in relation to those of many otherunions. For example, 
the Automobile Workers charge $1.75 (plus $1.25 strike fund fees) and the 
Steelworkers, $2.50. 
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An odd change removed the provision requiring 
bank deposit of the funds of subordinate bodies; 
a safe deposit box may now be used. Moreover, 
a new provision permits loans of such funds for 
such purposes and under such circumstances ‘as 
they deem appropriate.” 

Jurisdiction for the Teamsters is now univer- 
sal—to ‘‘organize under one banner all workmen 
engaged in industry.”” The general purposes of 
the union have been listed in the constitution 
at great length in recognition “that the problems 
with which this labor organization is accustomed 
to deal are not limited to unionism or to organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining alone, but encom- 
pass a broad spectrum of economic and social 
objectives.’”” Some of these embrace “cultural, 
civic, legislative, political, fraternal, educational, 
charitable, welfare, social, and other activities 
which further the interests of this organization 
and its membership.” 

One of the fraternal and social services the 
union will provide under a new constitutional 
provision is full legal and investigating service for 
any Officer or employee of the organization who is 
sued or charged with a law violation as a result 
of union activity. Such support is subject to 
approval by the General Executive Board. 

For reasons not explained, the necessity for 
“good moral character’ was deleted from the 
section of the constitution outlining membership 
qualifications. Similarly, conviction for a crime 
which discredits the union or for engaging in 
“what is commonly termed racketeering’ no 
longer are specific grounds for expulsion. More- 
over, at a trial of international officers, a two- 
thirds vote of the General Executive Board is now 
required to sustain charges instead of a simple 
majority. 


Significance of the Changes 


These numerous constitutional changes, when 
viewed as a whole, form a clearly delineated 
pattern which previous Teamster administrations 
had unsuccessfully striven for:* (1) Both the 
status and influence of the area conference as a 
bargaining instrument are markedly heightened 
and the status and influence of the local union 

3 Presidential powers previously achieved were diminished during the 1957 


convention when Dave Beck was president. Hence, the 1961 changes repre- 
sented a reversal. 


correspondingly lowered; (2) the authority of the 
president to control the administration and 
policies of the conference is made quite complete; 
(3) the union jurisdiction is made just about as 
broad as language can make it, and this fact, plus 
the carte blanche in regard to alliances, federa- 
tions, and mergers, gives the administration 
leverage in organizational drives and in its rela- 
tions with other international unions and with 
the AFL-CIO; (4) the larger per capita remittance 
to the international office provides operating 
revenue for more generous strike benefits, ex- 
panded organizational and political activity, and 
for realization of some of the broadened consitu- 
tional objectives; and (5) the preference given 
to officers as convention delegate designees, in 
conjunction with the liberal new pension plan, 
stimulates loyalty and promotes continuity in an 
officer corps. 


Major Resolutions 


Without debate or opposition, the following 
resolutions were passed, among others: 


1. Established a pension plan for full-time salaried 
officers, business agents, and employees. Provides retire- 
ment at age 60 after 20 years’ service, with lower benefits 
at age 55 and 20 years. Pays 14 percent of average 
annual earnings up to a maximum of $15,000 for first 
20 years’ service and 2 percent each year thereafter, 
up to 45 percent, financed by earmarking of 22 cents 
of per capita tax. : 

2. Recommended full-time political director for each 
joint council and approved whatever expenditures neces- 
sary “to become deeply involved in legislative programs 

. on every level.” 

3. Advocated Federal commission to cope with prob- 
lems generated by automation. 

4. Supported the administration’s farm bill, Federal 
aid to education, and medical] aid to the aged. 

5. Opposed selective rate cutting by railroads and un- 
regulated trucking. 

6. Ordered union officers to take necessary steps to pro- 
tect members against discrimination for race, religion, 
color, or national origin. 

7. Called for extension of minimum wage to all workers. 


The Hoffa Program 


The Hoffa keynote address and press con- 
ference statements, though not comprising an 
integrated, lucid rationalization of all the major 
convention actions, bear out much of the fore- 
going interpretation. 
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On Political Action.—‘. . . I understand ... the need 
for political action, the need to get out into the street 
and form precinct—block. by block—political action 
machines that will give a true expression to the needs, 
the feeling of the American workers, by electing fresh 
biood. ... 

“ . . They will have legislative machinery second to 
none anywhere in the United States. . . .” 

On Jurisdiction and Organizing—‘‘We must look ahead 
to where we no longer can be willing to accept the . 
Teamsters as representing [merely teamsters], . . . the 
failure of the AFL-CIO to organize . . . has now brought 
us to... a responsibility . . . to protect those whom 
we have organized and to organize all unorganized work- 
ers, regardless of jurisdiction. 

“ .. We will find the ... wherewithal to move 

into the South, move into the rural territories of every 
single State to organize the jurisdiction [that destroys] 
the very contracts you are working under... .” He 
stated that there would be no direct opposition to the 
AFL-CIO and he would welcome reaffiliation of the 
Teamsters with it. 
On Union Structure and the New Constitution—“I wonder 
as we would look back . . . if we would have had the 
foresight to organize conferences, councils, and have 
coordinated contracts, would there be a single nonunion 
worker anywhere in the United States.” He stated that 
the new constitution would be expensive but that it 
would create new types of organizing—‘‘something that 
some of the oldtimers never believed could happen,” 
and the personal authority it gave him was necessary to 
strengthen the union, avoid delays, and expedite opera- 
tions in the international office. 

He said that during the period of the monitorship he 
mused over “what we would do with our constitution 
so that no two-bit lawyer could read between the lines 
some ambiguous wording that our lawyers had placed in 
trying to kid themselves that lawyers are like ourselves, 
not realizing that each word, each sentence must be so 
simple, so clear that there can be no misunderstanding 
as to what our qualifications and duties are.’’ 


The Delegates’ Reaction 


Except in connection with the dues increase, in 
which case many delegates were protesting under 
instructions from their locals, and the clause which 
made elected officers the delegates to conventions 
and other representative bodies, in which case 
there was lengthy, vigorous, and at times cogent 
debate, discussion more often than not was 
desultory. At times, it consisted in not too 
successful efforts at clarification, as the following 
excerpt typifies: 


A De.ecate (Name not given): Point of information, 
Mr. Chairman. Does this mean that there shall be no 
more further democratic elections of delegates to the 
convention and that all people shall be elected officers even 


of the local union to attend the convention? You say a 
local union is only allowed three or four or maybe one man 
to this convention. Does it have to be an elected officer 
or shall he be elected by the rank and file, that particular 
delegate? 

President Horra: I believe that the resolution brought 
about the request for the change in the constitution, and 
speaks for itself, namely the fact that every rank-and-file 
member has a right to run for both an officer’s position 
and as a delegate to a convention; but it gives a coordi- 
nated effort so that when they elect an officer or delegate 
to this convention, they keep in mind that the one elected 
must have the responsibility and respect to attend con- 
ventions, and so we will be in a position to know whether 
or not those officers coming here who have to carry out the 
provisions of this constitution and conduct the affairs of 
the union will be able to come here and participate and 
know what is going on and what brought about this 
constitution. This will not eliminate them. 

The seeming lack of debate by the delegates on 
many major issues was in no way due to lack of 
opportunity to take the floor. The record on this 
score was indelibly etched in movie film. Quite 
possibly it was a manifestation of a unity which 
perforce emerged during the monitorship. The 
opening Hoffa speech touched on this when he 
declared that “despite our enemies and despite 
the attack, this international union did not wither 
and did not falter but rather, we carried on the 
battle out in the field. Every single business 
agent, every single officer cast aside his own 
personal likes and dislikes and solidified this inter- 
national union as never before, welding it together 
in a defensive force, welding it together against all 
of those who would attack, welding it so tight that 
our enemies could not crack the line; welding it, if 
you please, at the bargaining table, organizing, 
picketing, fighting, and carrying on despite this 
harassment.” 

Further evidence is the resolution, passed 
unanimously, which listed all of the charges that 
have been made against the union president, 
including a Federal court indictment then pending. 
The resolution absolved the president of all counts 
and gave “wholehearted . . . approbation of all 
of the activities and conduct of the general pres- 
ident and other officers and employees. . . .” 


Financial Report 


Net worth of the Teamsters on March 31,1961, 
as revealed in the report of the secretary-treasurer, 
was $38 million, about the same as reported at 
the previous convention in 1957. Operating 
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income between conventions of $29.2 million failed 
to meet operating expenses by $4.6 million, 
although this deficit was met by investment 
income of about the same amount. In addition 
to $5 million for salaries and expenses of officers, 
items costing over $1 million during the interval 
included donations to subordinate units ($6.9 
million), organizing expenses ($6.8 million), the 
monthly magazine ($3.2 million), legal fees and 
expenses ($2.1 million), retirement ($1.9 million), 
and department expense ($1.4 million). Cash on 
hand was $2.8 million. Investments of $30 
million were 55 percent in veterans’ mortgages, 
25 percent in U.S. Government bonds and notes, 
1.9 percent in conventional mortgages, and 1 
percent in other bonds. 


Membership 


Dues-paying members averaged about 1.4 
million between 1957 and 1961, with a peak of 
1.7 in November 1960, making the union the 
largest in North America. During the 39 months 
ending March 1961, there were 52 new locals 
chartered. The Central conference continues to 
hold the largest segment of membership, averaging 
well over 500,000. In order were the Eastern, 
Western, and Southern—the latter with fewer 
than 100,000 members. Canadian membership 
averaged about 38,000. 


The Election 


President Hoffa was reelected, ultimately by 
acclamation. He had been opposed by Milton J. 
Liss of Local 478, Newark, N.J., and this oppo- 
sition had necessitated a rollcall vote. Midway 
in the rolleall, after Mr. Liss had received but 
15 votes, including 6 from his own local, he 
withdrew. Five delegates were recorded as ab- 
staining from the balloting. Candidates for 
other offices—all incumbents—were unopposed. 


Convention Speakers and Guests * 


Among AFL-CIO trade union guests attending 
the convention were Joseph Curran, president of 
the National Maritime Union; Thomas J. Lloyd, 
president of the Meat Cutters and Butcher 


4 There were no outside speakers at the 1957 convention and no AFL-CIO 
union guests. 


Workmen; Sal B. Hoffmann, president of the 
Upholsterers; George Baldanzi, president of the 
United Textile Workers; and James R. Downes, 
secretary of the Iron Workers. Messages were 
received from the Motor Coach Employees and the 
Flight Engineers. 

Independent unions represented included the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers and the 
Laundry Workers, both, like the Teamsters, 
expelled from the AFL-CIO, and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, ex- 
pelled from the former CIO for Communist 
tendencies. 

A message from Dave Beck, previous president 
of the Teamsters and convicted of embezzling 
from the union, stated in part: 


This convention where delegates were selected 
in supervised elections under monitor direction is made 
up of the same personnel as would be in your convention 
under the procedure of election by the local unions 4 years 
ago, and this present convention membership proves that 
if there was any technical violation in some instances of 
the constitution in the selection of delegates 4 years ago 
it was definitely technical and not deliberate. Time 
again has proven and your actions now in the selection 
of your officers will in my judgment reconfirm and empha- 
size your selections 4 years ago. 


Nonunion speakers included Congressmen 
Joseph Karth of Minnesota and Alfred Santangelo 
of New York. Greetings were received from all 
West Coast governors and Congressmen James 
Roosevelt of California and Roman Pocinski of 
Illinois. 

Significant quotes from the principal visiting 
speakers follow: 


Joseph Curran.—These are days that are going to test the 
trade union movement in this country. These are the 
days that are going to determine whether there is going 
to be a trade union movement in this country. If things 
continue as they are going, there is grave danger that the 
labor movement in this country could be reduced to the 
same kind of captive labor organizations that live in some 
countries overseas. 

This segment of the labor movement has already demon- 

strated it can stand up in spite of what anybody tries to 
do to it. 
Thomas J. Lloyd— .. . I am hopeful that the time 
will not be too distant when your great Teamsters organi- 
zation will be returned to the home of labor, will rejoin 
the AFL-CIO and as we always have, the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen will do everything 
within its power to restore this needed unity to the Ameri- 
can labor movement. . . . Workers everywhere can be 
substantially benefited by having the Teamsters rejoin 
the AFL-CIO... . 
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Sal B. Hoffmann.—Now, it is a fact that the awareness of 
our employers to the fact that the Teamsters would help 
us in a strike has frequently persuaded our employers to 
be more reasonable toward us and thus you have made a 
great contribution to maintaining industrial peace in the 
industries of the Upholsterers Union. . 

George Baldanzi.—It is my hope that when we come here 
in December for the convention of the AFL-CIO we will 
have an opportunity to discuss, debate, and vote upon 
your readmission to the family of labor, because we need 
you more than you need us. 

Harry Bridges.— . After all, when you talk about 


this expulsion business we are kind of pioneers, and we 
try to wear a badge of expulsion as a badge of honor. We 
consider we are guilty of upholding some of the finest 
principles of organized labor—the right of a union to be 
independent, to be autonomous—autonomous not only in 
matters of economic policy, but in terms of political mat- 


ters, in terms of social outlook. . I don’t know of 
another union in this country that has carried out that 
responsibility of leadership by its officers better than the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


Edward Bennett Williams, the union’s general 
counsel, who spoke on the Bill of Rights, told the 
delegates: 

It would be a tragic paradox, indeed, if. . . we 
surrendered any of our liberties, for then we should have 
done to ourselves from within what we fear most from 
without. 

I believe that the prevention of this surrender should be 
one of the highest social goals of this great international 
union. I believe that we should remain intellectually 
sensitive to and emotionally concerned about encroach- 
ments in the area of individual freedom, individual liberty 
regardless of whose it may be. . 





Review 
of the Teamster 
Monitorship 


SAM ROMER* 





Epitror’s Norsr.—-The following article is an excerpt 
from a paper presented at the spring meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association held in 
Chicago, May 4-5, 1961. Minor changes in 
wording have been made and, for ease of reading, 
omissions from the text have not been indicated. 


Tus Teamsters 17th convention was scheduled to 
meet in Miami, September 30, 1957; the union’s 
top leadership, including General President Dave 
Beck and 7 of its 11 vice presidents, had been 
subjected to the spotlight of the Senate investiga- 
tion of labor corruption. It also was on notice 
from the AFL-CIO Executive Council “to elimi- 
nate corrupt influences from the union and to 
remove and bar from any position or office, either 
appointive or elective, in the international union 
or any of its subordinate bodies, those who are 
responsible for these abuses.””' And to cap its 
troubles, a group of 13 union members from New 
York had entered an action in Federal court com- 
plaining of the imminency of a “rigged conven- 
tion” and asking for appointment of a board of 
receivers to supervise the proceedings.? Federal 
District Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts issued 
an order enjoining a convention until disposition 
of the case. The union appealed its case, with 
Martin F. O’Donoghue, who later figured in a 
contrary role, as one of its attorneys; the higher 
court vacated Letts’ injunction. The Teamsters 
convened and promptly proceeded to drop Beck 
and put in his place James R. Hoffa. 

Hoffa’s election resulted, as most observers had 
predicted, in the suspension and eventual expul- 
sion of the Teamsters from the AFL-CIO; it also 
brought a renewed plea by the 13 dissidents to 


Judge Letts, asking that Hoffa be deposed and a 
new election ordered. Pending the trial, the judge 
issued a preliminary injunction barring the officers- 
elect from assuming office. The trial began in 
November 1957 and for 22 days the court heard 
evidence concerning the alleged rigging of the 
convention to insure Hoffa’s election. 

After the plaintiffs had rested their case and 
before the union put in its defense, the two sides 
agreed on a compromise settlement in the form 
of a consent decree issued by the court.’ It per- 
mitted Hoffa and his fellow-officers to assume their 
posts provisionally under the constitution as 
revised by the convention. It also provided for 
the appointment of a tripartite board of monitors 
to serve until a new convention could be held. 
Judge Letts was to argue later that the consent 
order was signed “with the tacit understanding 
that the evidence tended to establish the claim 
that the convention was ‘rigged’ through corrupt 
practices [and] that the officials of the international 
union and many of the locals were corrupt and a 
menace to the constitutional rights of the mem- 
bers.”* Nevertheless, I am persuaded that the 
union’s decision was based more on a recognition 
of the internal situation of the organization 
rather than a “tacit understanding” of guilt. 
The injunction had converted the union leader- 
ship, headed by Beck, into a discredited “lame 
duck” board; 5 of its 11 members had voted 
against Hoffa and a 6th, Sidney L. Brennan, 
could be counted with them despite his pro-Hoffa 
vote. The injunction had frustrated the conven- 
tion’s majority; moreover, the law suit with its 
certain appeals presaged a period of months during 
which the minority would conduct the union’s 
affairs. For Hoffa, it was an intolerable situation. 


Accomplishments of the Monitors 


Rights of Indwidual Members. The consent decree 
empowered the monitors to review appeals to the 
General Executive Board from individual members 
and local unions “in order to insure the enforce- 
ment and protection of all rights of the individual 


*Labor Staff Writer, Minneapolis Tribune. 

1From Resolution of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, Sept. 25, 1957, 
AFL-CIO Convention Proceedings, 1957, Vol. IT, pp. 502-503. 

2 See ‘“‘The Teamster Monitorship: A Lesson for the Future,’’ Federal 
Rar Journal, Spring 1960, p. 126. 

3 Consent Order, Cunningham v. English D.C., Jan. 31, 1958 (D.). 

4 Cunningham v. English, 175 F. Supp. 764 (1959) 
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members and subordinate bodies, as guaraiteed 
by the provisions of the international constitu- 
tion.” The Teamsters constitution includes de- 
tailed procedures for union elections and trials 
and appeals. During the term of the monitorship, 
rules in both areas were revised extensively in 
order to bring about a greater degree of fairness 
and due process. In the case of election pro- 
cedures, the spur was not so much the monitors 
as enactment of the Landrum-Griffin law. One 
of the issues on which Hoffa surrendered was that 
of voiding the provisions governing the good stand- 
ing of members by dues checkoff. Since 1940, the 
union had required continuous good standing for a 
2-year period prior to nomination for office; good 
standing was defined in 1952 as requiring dues 
payments ‘“‘on or before the first business day of 
the month, in advance.” This had resulted in a 
strange situation in some locals. If a company 
forwarded dues payments after the first of the 
month in a local with a checkoff arrangement, it 
invalidated the éligibility of most of the union 
members to run for office. 

The monitors deserve a greater degree of credit 
for their intervention in trial and appeal pro- 
cedures, and most of this should be attributed to 
the first chairman, Judge Nathan Cayton. He 
quickly noted a lack of uniformity in appellate 
handling and convinced the union it should adopt 
procedures which would permit hearings in the 
local area, provide a stenographic transcript, re- 
quire the appeals panel to hand down findings 
with its decision, and allow the accused to amend 
the transcript, if necessary. Judge Cayton also 
proposed guidelines for the conduct of trials at 
the local level, including detailed specification of 
charges, accurate summaries of the evidence and 
minutes, full opportunity for confrontation and 
cross-examination, and findings of fact by the 
trial board. 


Local Union Bylaws. The monitors were in- 
structed by the consent decree to draft a model 
code of local bylaws, and these were to be recom- 
mended to the locals by the General Executive 
Board. About half of some 900 local unions were 
governed by bylaws;* the only rules governing the 
other locals, to the extent that they were obeyed, 
were the provisions in the international constitu- 
tion. This was the only provision of the consent 
decree which gave the monitors a task in which it 


need not “counsel with and recommend to” the 
General Executive Board. Yet, the union com- 
plained that after more than 2 years of monitor- 
ship it had not received a draft approved by the 
monitors; final approval of the model code did not 
come until December 1960. The proposed by- 
laws certainly deserve the consideration of the 
union, if only because they differed in one signifi- 
cant respect from the common practice in many 
locals by preserving for the local executive board 
the power to manage the affairs of the union and 
supervise the activities of the full-time officers. 
The model code also incorporates many of the 
provisions for local self-government in the Land- 
rum-Griffin law. Whatever importance it might 
have in the protection of union democracy, 
however, was diminished by the nature of the 
international’s recommendation for its adoption. 
Hoffa urged the submission of the proposed by- 
laws to the local membership but added that a 
local was free to retain any section of its present 
bylaws which it considered “superior or better 
adapted to the local situation.” ° 


Fiduciary Standards. The consent decree in- 
structed the union to review and, where needed, 
to establish accounting and financial practices. 
It required officers handling union funds to adhere 
to the standards imposed on fiduciaries. The 
monitors were authorized to make recommenda- 
tions on fiduciary standards. 

Under direction of the monitors, the accounting 
firm of Price, Waterhouse & Co. surveyed the 
union’s bookkeeping methods; except in one 
sector, it found comparatively little to criticize. 
The firm recommended establishment of a detailed 
name-by-name recordkeeping system of dues col- 
lection at the international level.’ Secretary- 
Treasurer John English protested that compliance 
with this recommendation would cost more than 
$330,000 in initial investment and increase record- 
keeping costs by $142,000 a year. The interna- 
tional agreed to minor modifications of its account- 
ing system, including procedures to guard against 
error by local secretary-treasurers, but resisted 
what English insisted was a wasteful duplicate of 
local-level membership records.® 


5 Initial Report of the Board of Monitors, Part I, p. 10. 

6 International Teamster, January 1961, p. 8. 

7 Initial Report, op. cit., Part I, pp. 141-162. 

8 International Teamster, May 1960, p. 20. Teamsters News Service, July 
8, 1960. 
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The question of adherence to fiduciary standards 
constituted the thorniest area between the union 
and the monitors. Under Judge Cayton’s chair- 
manship, the board had restricted itself to a re- 
quirement that proper bonding procedures be 
established, especially for local secretary-treasurers 
and trustees;* this was done. However, the next 
chairman, Martin F. O’Donoghue, interpreted the 
authority of the monitors, as derived from the 
fiduciary standards clause, to be sufficient to en- 
compass “Orders of Recommendation” for a 
general investigation of any union officer accused 
of wrongdoing, even if the accusation was made, 
not by a member, but by the Senate investigating 
committee. Many of the lengthy court cases 
involving the Teamsters were in this area. In a 
few instances, they resulted in court orders to the 
union to take specific action, but the final record 
as to reform is not impressive. 


Conflict of Interest. The consent decree prohibited 
any union officer from having a financial interest in 
a company with which the union bargains collec- 
tively or putting himself in a business position 
which might create such a conflict. Under the 
monitor chairmanship of Judge Cayton, each of the 
international officers was asked whether such a 
conflict existed; each replied in the negative and 
the subject was dropped. Nothing was done to 
bring to light any such conflicts among officers of 
local unions and joint councils. 


Trusteeships. One of the scandals which helped 
the public accept the charge of a “rigged conven- 
tion’”’ was the disclosure that 109 of the 894 
Teamster locals :were under trusteeship—some 
since 1937. The consent decree ordered the Gen- 
eral Executive Board to review the status of 
trusteed locals ‘‘to the end that trusteeships be 
removed and self-government restored with all 
deliberate speed consistent with the best interests 
of the membership of such locals.”” The monitors 
were instructed to ‘‘counsel with and make rec- 
ommendations” toward this goal. During the 
first 4 months, considerable progress was achieved ; 
41 locals were released from trusteeship and prepa- 
rations were underway in 22 others. Of the 
remaining locals, covering 3.4 percent of the total 
membership, 23 had less than 1,000 members each 


* Initial Report, op. cit., Part I, p. 6 
1° Teamsters News Service, April 21, 1958, 


and only 1 had more than 4,000. After Mr. 
O’Donoghue assumed the chairmanship, only four 
more locals were restored to self-government 
before December 1960, when Judge Letts cleared 
this roadblock by approving election procedures 
for locals still under trusteeship. 


Constitutional Amendments. The consent decree 
authorized the monitors to propose, “after con- 
sultation with the General Executive Board,’’ 
amendments to the international constitution 
for consideration by a forthcoming convention. 
This allowed the monitors an unrivaled oppor- 
tunity to make far-reaching suggestions for solu- 
tion of the problems involving membership rights. 
The court, in approving the call of the conven- 
tion, agreed to the submission of a number of 
constitutional amendments; however, none had 
been proposed by the monitors and, in fact, they 
are merely some of the many changes which the 
union officers will propose in July. Incidentally, 
the court vetoed one of the suggested amend- 
ments—an interesting change which would allow 
officers and elected business agents to serve, ex 
officio, as delegates to future conventions. 

It is not an impressive record of accomplish- 
ment. At the same time, the monitorship has not 
been an inexpensive experiment. The union’s 
financial reports disclose that it spent $634,026 
during the years of 1958 through 1960 on expenses 
directly credited to the monitors; in addition, it 
still has to pay disputed legal fees of the attorneys 
for the dissenters. During this same period, the 
union spent $1,809,063 for legal fees and ex- 
penses—a considerable part of which can be at- 
tributed to the Cunningham court case. These 
costs certainly were a major share of the operating 
deficit of $4,022,547 which the union amassed 
during these years. 


Negative Aspects of the Monitorship 


During the period of Mr. O’Donoghue’s chair- 
manship, the union leadership, with some justice, 
considered itself to be under attack collectively, 
and this resulted in an artificial unity within the 
General Executive Board against the common 
enemy. There are natural divisions within the 
union, separating men with varying goals. The 
kind of attack the union endured, with Hoffa as 
principal target, prevented these diverse elements 
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from asserting themselves; thus the convention 
approached amid a spirit of unity neither natural 
nor healthy in an organization like the Team- 
sters. How long it will take for the inherent 
rivalries within the union’s now-united leadership 
to find normal outlets will depend upon the events 
between the 1961 convention and the one following. 

A more serious problem, from the public point 
of view, develops from the failure of the monitor- 
ship to accomplish very much that was construc- 
tive and the irritations within the union that it 
aggravated during its 3-year course. It probably 
will be a long while before another major union 
voluntarily places itself under even the limited 
authority of a court-appointed board of monitors. 
For one thing, the Landrum-Griffin law now pro- 
vides alternative methods which dissatisfied mem- 
bers can use to remedy their grievances. But 
also, the February 1959 court decision unilater- 
ally amending the consent agreement without 
hearing what evidence the union might have 
offered in the original trial indicates some of the 
perils to which a union becomes subject when it 
participates in this kind of arrangement. Nor 
have the monitors given us much to chew on in 
One of the 


the area of internal administration. 
continuing problems in relation to the rights and 
duties of members arises out of the absence of 
an independent judiciary in the labor movement, 


where there has been a traditional lack of separa- 
tion between the executive and judicial branches 
of union government. Those of us who have 
welcomed the use of public review boards by 
some unions regret that the experience of the 
Teamster monitorship can only serve to slow any 
movement toward the establishment of more 
such boards. 

In the end, decisions affecting a union must 
be made by the members or their properly elected 
representatives. Neither monitors nor public re- 
view boards can do this job. The 1,900 delegates 
who attended the Teamsters convention last 
July were representative of the union’s member- 
ship, active and indifferent. It is sad to report, 
then, the final chapter of the monitorship. When 
the two sides discussed convention procedures last 
September, it was tentatively agreed that each 
delegate would receive a copy of the “compre- 
hensive report”’ of the monitors—the final state- 
ment to the court of its 3-year tenure. This 
would have represented disclosure at its best; 
the delegates could then make the decisions with 
the facts before them. But it was typical of the 
fiasco at the end of the monitorship that the 
board failed to get agreement on its final report 
and it was never submitted. The monitorship, 
it seems, must be laid to rest without even an 


obituary. 





Prevailing Wage 
Legislation 
in the States 


DAvip B. JOHNSON* 





PREVAILING WAGE LEGISLATION is a question of 
public policy which, despite a history extending 
back into the 19th century, has received relatively 
little attention in research. Since 1918, no analy- 
sis of State prevailing wage law has gone beyond 
an individual statute. It is the purpose of this 
article to trace the genesis of State prevailing 
wage acts, to summarize their principal provi- 
sions and compare them with Federal legislation, 
and to offer some alternative ways in which their 
effectiveness might be gaged. 


Prevailing vs. Minimum Wage Laws 


State prevailing wage legislation generally 
applies to “public works.” Although the word- 
ing of several of the statutes would not appear to 
preclude application to supply contracts of the 
sort covered by the Walsh-Healey Act,’ broadly 
speaking they follow the pattern of the Davis- 
Bacon <Act,? which was enacted in 1931. The 
latter requires that workers employed under 
Government contracts in excess of $2,000 for 
construction, alteration, or repair of public build- 
ings or public works be paid no less than the rates 
prevailing for like workers on similar projects in 
the locality. The Walsh-Healey Act, on the 
other hand, applies to certain persons employed 
under Government contracts exceeding $10,000 
for materials, supplies, etc., and requires that 
they be paid not less than the prevailing minimum 
wages for persons employed on similar work. 
Thus, prevailing wage laws must be distinguished 
from minimum wage laws,’ which are outside 
the scope of this article with the exception of 
making the necessary distinctions. 


The theory of minimum wage laws is that 
employees at the lowest wage level should be 
protected from exploitation in order that they 
may maintain a minimum standard of living; 
and that wage competition at the lowest level 
should not be allowed to reduce general wage 
standards. Prevailing wage laws, on the other 
hand, are designed to maintain existing wage 
standards and to eliminate exploitative wage 
competition on work performed for government. 

The economic impact of the two types of statutes 
also differs. In the case of minimum wage laws, 
their direct economic impact, while subject to 
some dispute, is clearly limited to a segment of 
covered employees which does not include more 
than about 10 percent of the total; currently 
about 28 million workers are covered at the 
Federal and State levels. Prevailing wage legisla- 
tion applies to all Federal contract construction 
and a large portion of State contract and force 
account construction. Assuming 3 million 
building-trades workers, these laws at any given 
time would cover roughly 500,000—1,000,000 
workers. Unlike minimum wage laws, however, 
their application has a direct effect on each worker 
covered. And since building-trades workers move 
relatively rapidly between employers, the laws 
affect a higher proportion of the total at one time 
oranother. Moreover, while changes in minimum 
wage rates have immediate effects on employment, 
earnings, productivity, and profit for particular 
employers in relatively limited areas, determina- 
tion of prevailing rates may have much broader 
effects on the same general nature on other 
employers and employees in the area and in other 
regions of the country. The latter effects depend 
less on legislative and more on administrative 
determinations. Such determinations involve 
decisions about what constitutes the prevailing 
rate, how to define the term “locality of the 
work,” what “similar projects’ should be used 
for comparison, and how various classifications 
of workers are to be defined. 


*Associate Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin. 

141 USC 11, 

2 40 USC 276a-277. 

8 For a thorough treatment of minimum wage legislation, see N. Arnold 
Tolles, ‘American Minimum Wage Laws: Their Purposes and Results,” 
Proceedings of the 12th Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association, Washington, D.C., December 28-29, 1959 (Madison, IRRA, 
University of Wisconsin, Sterling Hall, 1960), pp. 116-133; excerpt from Dr. 
Tolles’ paper appear in ‘‘The Purposes and Results of U.S. Minimum Wage 
Laws,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1960, pp. 238-242. 
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History of Prevailing Wage Laws 


The development of State prevailing wage acts 
can be divided into two periods: pre- and post- 
Davis-Bacon. While almost all existing State 
legislation has been adopted since early 1931, 
the first State act preceded the Federal law by 
40 years. The foundation for prevailing wage 
laws was laid even earlier by the enactment of 
statutes designed to ameliorate working conditions 
for public employees, for whom, it was considered, 
government must maintain adequate standards. 
Government employment also provided social 
reformers a model useful for the promotion of 
shorter hours and better wages outside the public 
sector. Public officials, faced with legislation 
protecting their employees, tended to contract 
out certain public work to the lowest private 
bidder. One reaction to this was legislation 
forbidding the contracting out of work on public 
building which could be done by employees 
directly employed by government.‘ 

More important in early legislation were the 
8-hour laws, although these generally were not 
effective since they permitted agreements for 
longer hours.’ Most of the effectiveness of the 
8-hour restriction was lost if the employer was 
able to maintain the same hourly wage and thereby 
reduce the daily rate in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in hours. Kansas was the first State to close 
this loophole by adding a proviso to its 8-hour law 
in 1891 which required payment of per diem wages 
at the prevailing rate: 


Provided further, that not less than the current rate of 
per diem wages in the locality where the work is performed 
shall be paid to laborers, workmen, mechanics, and other 
persons so employed by or on behalf of the State of Kansas, 
or any county, city, township, or other municipality of 
said State; and laborers, workmen, mechanics, and other 
persons employed by contractors or subcontractors in the 
execution of any contract or contracts within the State of 
Kansas, or any county, city, township, or other munici- 
pality thereof, shall be deemed to be employed by or on 
behalf of the State of Kansas, or of such — city, 
township, or other municipality thereof.* 


Six other States passed similar statutes prior to 
1931: New York, Oklahoma, Idaho, Arizona, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts.’ Like the Kansas 
statute, these laws were parts of 8-hour acts appli- 
cable to public works, although the New York 8- 
hour act had general application. All expressed 
a per diem rate requirement. The Arizona, Okla- 


homa, Idaho, and New Jersey prevailing wage laws 
were almost identical to the Kansas enactment. 

While the early laws were enacted to enforce the 
principle of the 8-hour day, the Davis-Bacon Act 
and subsequent State laws had their origins in the 
depression and were designed to protect labor 
standards from cost cutting pressures attendant 
upon competitive bidding. In 1931, the building 
trades were the most strongly organized group in 
the labor movement. The passage of prevailing 
wage laws reflects both their need to protect the 
standards they had been able to negotiate and 
their political strength in the legislatures. Since 
then, as the strength of building-trades organiza- 
tion has increased, and the laws have not only 
multiplied but have been strengthened by amend- 
ments, prevailing wage legislation has been criti- 
cized increasingly as unnecessary because of union 
strength. The laws have advantage for construc- 
tion contractors too, however, in taking wage rates 
out of competition and, while construction em- 
ployers have some reservations about their ad- 
ministration, they have generally not advocated 
their repeal.® 

Following enactment of Davis-Bacon in 1931, 
5 States and 1 territory quickly passed similar 
laws, and by 1935, 21 States and 1 territory had 
prevailing wage legislation covering public works. 
Thereafter, the pace of enactments slowed, and 
by January 1961, 34 States had enacted laws calling 
for payment of prevailing rates on public works; 
three of these laws (Arkansas, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa) had, however, been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the State courts, and only one—Kansas— 
had been replaced by new legislation. 

Of the laws found unconstitutional, only the 
Arkansas statute was enacted in the post-Davis- 
Bacon period. None of the later laws have been 
subjected to a clear test of constitutionality in the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The Davis-Bacon Act, 


‘ E.g., California, Acts of 1875-76, O. 325. 

5 Elizabeth Brandeis and Don D. Lescohier, History of Labor in the United 
States, 1896-1982 (New York, Macmillan Co., 1935), pp. 541-542. 

* Kansas L. 1891, C. 114. 

™New York—L. 1897, O. 415; Oklahoma—L. 1909, p. 635; Idaho—G.L. 
1911, C. 131; Arizona—L. 1912, C. 78; New Jersey—L. 1913, C. 253; and 
Massachusetts—G.A. 1914, C. 474. 

* In his presidential address to the Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion in December 1960, John Dunlop stated that not a single association of 
contractors in the construction industry supports repeal of the Davis-Bacon 
Act, which has been advocated by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. See Proceedings of the 18th Annual 
Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
December 28-29, 1960 (Madison, IRRA, University of Wisconsin, Sterling 
Hall, 1961), Publication 26, p. 13. 
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however, was validated, at least inferentially, by 
the Supreme Court in 1940. The laws enacted 
prior to Davis-Bacon, however, were challenged 
many times in courts by municipal contractors 
who alleged that the statutes abridged freedom of 
contract, which was said to be guaranteed by the 
due process clause of the 14th amendment. The 
courts of New York upheld this contention, but 
those of Kansas rejected it, and in 1903, the 
United States Supreme Court affirmed the Kansas 
ruling.” The Court found that the regulation of 
conditions on public work was within the power 
of the legislature, that the municipal corporation 
was a creature of the State, and that the regulation 
had not infringed the rights of the contractor 
since he was free not to take the work in the first 
instance. With the question of validity under the 
Federal Constitution settled, the New York State 
constitution was amended in 1905 to accomplish 
the purpose of the invalidated law. In 1926, 
however, the Supreme Court found the Oklahoma 
law (which was almost identical with the Kansas 
law) to be unconstitutional as violative of the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment.” Follow- 
ing this decision, the State courts again differed 
in their decisions on such laws; New York followed 
the 1903 Supreme Court reasoning and the 
statute was upheld, but Arizona adopted the later 
ruling and invalidated its law and Kansas declared 
unconstitutional the criminal provisions of its 
law.” 

The accompanying table presents a chronology 
of enactment of State prevailing wage laws cover- 
ing public works. It also gives citations of 


* Perkins v. Lukens Steel Co.,310 U.S. 113. The case involved the Walsh- 
Healey Act, but it has been thought to be applicable to the Davis-Bacon Act 
as well. Ruling on a suit to enjoin the Secretary of Labor from applying 
his predetermination of a prevailing minimum wage to an area which the 
contractor thought misconstrued the term “‘locality’’ because it included 
several States, the Court established that predeterminations by the Secretary 
are not reviewable by the courts. 

1 People v. Coler, 166 N.Y. 1, (1901); Kansas v. Atkin, 64 K. 174 (1902); 
Atkin v. Kansas, 191 U.S. 207 (1903). 

" Connally v. General Construction Co., 269 U.S. 385 (1926). 

13 Campbell v. City of New York, 244 N.Y. 317 (1927); State v. Jay J. Garfield 
Building Co., 39 Ariz. 45 (1931); Kansas v. Blaser, 133 K. 447 (1933). 

3 Alaska, Connecticut (separate act for highway work), Hawaii, Dlinois, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin (also a separate highway act). 

4 Arizona and Colorado apply minimum wage laws for highway work; 
California, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Tennessee include demolition 
work; Florida excludes highway work; and Idaho, Montana, and Oregon 
have laws specifically including maintenance work. 

18 Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Texas, and Utah, 
although the first bas a separate highway statute. The New Jersey law 
covers ‘performance of work or furnishing of material.” 

16 23 U.S.C. 151. 


original statutes and major amendments or court 
cases. Both the table and the discussion which 
follow exclude the laws of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. The Arkansas act was found by the 
State supreme court in 1956 (in Crowley v. 
Thornbrough) to contain an unconstitutional 
delegation of authority because it stipulated that 
prevailing rates were those determined by the 
U.S. Department of Labor under the Davis- 
Bacon Act. The Oklahoma law, as previously 


indicated, had been held unconstitutional in 1926 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Summary of Provisions 


The features of the State acts can be summarized 
conveniently in terms of (1) coverage, (2) the 
wage standard and its application, and(3)enforce- 
ment provisions, 


Coverage. The coverage of the laws relates not 
only to the kind of work but also to classifications 
of employees and governmental subdivisions within 
the State. In most cases, the kind of work 
covered is described as some variant of “‘construc- 
tion, alteration, and/or repair, including painting 
and decorating, of public buildings or public 
works,” a phrase taken from the Davis-Bacon 
Act. Twelve States have laws with essentially 
the same coverage as the Federal statute, although 
two of these have separate acts for highway 
work. Ten other States have laws with cover- 
age similar to Davis-Bacon, the chief differences 
being inclusion of demolition or maintenance work 
and different treatment or exclusion of highway 
construction." Coverage of the laws of eight 
States appears indefinite. In these cases, cover- 
age is generally defined as ‘‘construction of public 
works.” '® The Maryland law covers highway 
work in only three counties. The remaining law, 
that of New York, is unique in that the State 
constitution makes a prevailing rate standard 
applicable to all “public works.” 

Although not all State laws cover highway 
work, Federal law provides some coverage of such 
work in all States. The Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956 ' requires payment of prevailing rates on 
highway projects on the Interstate System. 
These rates are predetermined by the U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor after consultation with the highway 
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CHRONOLOGY OF STATE PREVAILING WAGE LEGISLATION 





State 


Subsequent action 


Citations! 





Kansas... .....-. 
New York 

New Jersey -_-.-.- 
Massachusetts __ 


Alaska 
Illinois 


hio 
Wisconsin_. 
West V irginia.. 
FI 5 coxicens 


Rhode Island -_.- 
Connecticut _- .. 


Nevada 
New Mexico--_- 


Kentucky 


New Hampshire 
1 


Maryland § 
Washington 
Tennessee ___ ..- 
Hawaii -_- 








Amending in 1931 to Sone geeding 
rate. Declared invalid in 1 

Replaced by 1935 law 

Replaced by 1933 law 

Replaced by two 1933 laws 


rg 2 
Amended in 1932 to define prevailing rate __- 


Replaced by 1935 law 

Replaced by 1959 law 

Declared invalid in 1931. Law passed in 
1939 also declared invalid. Present law 
passed in 1941.3 

Replaced by 1937 law 

Amended in 1955 to define prevailing rate - - 

Replaced by 1935 law 

Minor ae... 

Minor amendment 

Amended cubeneateaiiy in 1953, 1955, 1957, 
and 1959. 


Amended to exclude highway work in 1941. 


Replaced by 1955 lav 

Amended to cover pubie buildings as well 
as contracts in 1 

Amended in 1941 to “4 pply to all labor rath- 
er than skilled mechanics only. 


Substantially amended in 1960- 
Minor amendments 


Minor amendments. 
Minor amendments. 





L. 1891, C. 114; Kansas v. Blasser, 138 K 447, 26 P 2d 593; (add 1947 citation). 


L. 1897, C. 415; L. 1935, C. 300; N.Y. Labor Law § 220. 

G.L, 1911, C. 131; G.L, 1933, C. i11, §§ 1, 2; LAC 1947, § 44-1001 to 44-1005. 

L. 1912, G. 78; L. 1933, C. 13, ARS ’§ 23-391; L. 1933, C. 71, ARS § 34-322. 

L. 1913, C. 253; L. 1932, C. 230; NJSA 34: 10-1. 

G.A. 1914, Cc. ‘474; G.A. 1935, C. 461; MGL Ch. 149, § 26 and 27 A, ry C, and D. 

L. 1931, C. 68; ACLA 1949, § 14-2; LL. 1959, C. 52; ACLA 1959, § 14~ 

1.L. 1931, p. 573; Mayhew v. Nelson, 346 ml. 381; 178 N. E. 921; LL. 1980, p. 568; Reid v. 
Smith, 395 Ul. 147; 30 N.E. 2d 908; LL. 1941, p. 703; Smith Hurd Ch. 48, § 39. 


C.S, 1931, C. 397; C.S. 1937, C. 90, Part 7; D.C.C.A. — to § 1781. 

L. 1931, c. 102; ol 1955, C. 32, $1; § 41- 701, ‘ode Vol. 3, Rev.-Codes of Montana, 1947. 

L. 1931,p. 116; 'L. 1935, pp. 206 to 208; Rev. de § 4115.03 to 4115. 10, § 4115.99. 

L. 1931, C. 269; 1959 Wis. Stat. 103. 49 to 103 

L. 1933; C. 57; Ww. Va. Code, 1955, =e (1) os 2357 ». 

L: 1983, 16900. § 1 and 16901" § 1; L., 1953 , OC. 28264, § 1; L. 1955, C. 29782, § 1, and C, 
29615, § 33; ,_C. 57-755, $i, and C, 57-339, §$ 1- -2; L. 1959, C. 59-347, §§ 2, 3, 
and ©. 59-159, iF 'F.S.A. § 215- 

L. 1933, P, 664, A; « 1941, D. 594, fi; CRS 1953 § 80-14-1. 

L.1 1.C. 30 § 56. 


Koeieh b mt an 7: Art. 5159a, R.C.S. 

L. 1933, C. Pio; U.C.A. 34-12-1 to 34-19-10. 

Acts 1935, C. 319; Burns 53-301 to 53-304. 

L. 1935, CG. 2201; L. 1955, C. 3580; G.L.R.I., 1956, Ch. 37-12 and 37-13. 
C.8.L. 1935, § 536c; 1959 Rev., § 31-54; C.S.L. 1937, § 793e; 1959 Rev., § 31-53. 


Stat. 1937, C. 139; Stat. 1941, C. 389; N.R.S. 338-010 to 338-100. 


L. 1927, C. 179; N.M.S. 1953, 6-6-6 to 6-6-9. 

L. 1939, C. 55; Neb. R.S. 1943, § 73-102 to 73-104. 

Ky. Acts. 1940, C. 104; Ky. Acts 1960, C. 56; Ky. Rev. Stat. 337-510 to 337-550 
L. 1941, C. 118; N.H. Rev. Stat. Ann. 280.1 to 2 

L. 1945, C. 999; ACM 1957, Art. 89b § 25. 

L. 1945, C. 63; 'R.C.W. 39.12.010 to 39.12.900. 

Acts 1953, C. 160; T.C.A. 12-406 to 12-416, 

L. 1955, CG. 133; Hawaii R.L. 1955, C. 9a. 

L. 1957, p. 574; V.A.N.S. 290.210-.310. 

L. 1959, C. 627; O.R.S. 279.348-.356; and 651.070. 





1 Excludes citations of minor amendments. 


tained; the 1939 act was declared.invalid for similar reasons. Fora history 


2 One of these changed the law to cover highway workers and specified a 
“‘minimum per diem rate”; the other covered general public works. 

3 In 1931, the State Supreme Court declared the law unconstitutional on 
grounds it ‘provided no standard by which prevailing wages could be ascer- 


department of the State in which a project on the 
Interstate System is to be performed. 

Fourteen State prevailing rate laws apply to 
direct employees of the State or political sub- 


division as well as to contract work.” The other 
19 States apply their laws only to contract work. 
Most laws apply to subcontractors as well as 
prime contractors, but the laws of Nebraska and 
Maryland are not clear on this point. 

Most prevailing wage laws apply to contracts 
entered into by the States as well as all political 
subdivisions. Wisconsin has a separate statute 
applicable to its political subdivisions. Five 
State laws cover State contracts only and appear 
not to be applicable to counties, municipalities, 
or other local units of government.” 

The Davis-Bacon Act applies to contracts in 
excess of $2,000. Alaska, Hawaii, and New 
Mexico, all of which have statutes very similar to 
Davis-Bacon, have an identical limitation. Colo- 
rado and Florida have $5,000 minimums; the 


of the ‘linois law, see Esther E ren “Tilinois Prevailing Wage Law,” 
Illinois Labor Bulletin, June 1960, pp. 8- 

4 The Nebraska law "applies only to highw ay work, 

‘ The Maryland law applies only to highway work in 3 counties. 


cost limit in Arizona, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin 
is $1,000; Kentucky and Ohio have $500 and $300 
limitations, respectively. Massachusetts has a 
$1,000 limitation applicable to direct employees 
but none for contract work. Other State acts 
provide no explicit dollar minimums. 

Like the Davis-Bacon Act, nearly all State laws 
cover “laborers and mechanics.” The most 
notable variant is that of Alaska, which includes 
“field surveyors” as well. The Maine law applies 
only to “laborers.’”’ The Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire laws specify ‘‘teamsters and chauf- 
feurs” in addition to the usual categories. The 
Oregon and Rhode Island laws specify mechanics 
and laborers and Rhode Island includes teamsters 


California (on irrigation, reclamation, street, and sewer projects), Idaho, 
Tilinois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Texas, and Utah. 

18 Colorado, Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, and Tennessee. 

1 The Florida act specifies a limit of $50,000 for work on bridges and high- 
ways except that there is no minimum on such work in counties with 100,000 
or more inhabitants. 
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as well. The Indiana law sets up categories of 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled labor. The 
Nebraska law requires only that the contractor 
comply with “fair labor standards,’ defined as 
“such a scale of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment as are paid and maintained by at least 50 
percent of the contractors in the same business or 
field of endeavor .’ This appears to apply 
to all employees. 


The Wage Standard. Wage standards in the 
statutes are best delineated by the definition of 
“prevailing rate” and the locality from which it is 
determined. The Federal statute provides that 
the rates determined by the Secretary of Labor 
will be those “prevailing for the corresponding 
classes of laborers and mechanics employed on 
projects of a character similar to the contract 
work in the city, town, village, or other civil sub- 
division ....” Only six States contain this 
degree of specificity with respect to the kind of 
work to be considered.” The predominant pat- 
tern, followed by 20 States, is to require compari- 


® Alaska, Florida, Hawaii, Maryland, New Mexico, and Utah. 

31 Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York 
Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin 

2 Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Nevada, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Rhode 
Island. 

3%} Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Ilinois, Maryland, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Texas, and Utah. 

% Idaho, Kansas (unless city of first or second class in the county), Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Wis- 
consin’s highway statute uses the term ‘‘area,”’ which is defined as the locality 
from which labor is recruited. 

35 Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Washington. The Oregon law defines ‘‘city or town’ as “the largest 
city in the county where the work is to be performed.” 

% Indiana, Maine, Nebraska, and Tennessee. 

” Sec. 1.2, Part I, Subtitle A, Title 29, Code of Federal Regulations. 

% Florida, Hawaii, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

® Arizona, California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, and Ohio. Missouri law states that rates established by collective 
bargaining agreements shall be “‘ascertained and considered.” In Oregon, 
employers must pay the negotiated rate if they are parties to a statewide 
labor agreement. In Kerth v. County Board of Education, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals held on May 19, 1961, that the prevailing wage board lacked 
authority to determine such rates in the absence of the legislative require- 
ment of collectively bargained contracts ‘‘in the locality applying to a suffi- 
cient num ber of employees to furnish a reasonable basis for considering those 
rates to be the prevailing rates in the locality.” 

% California, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, and Washington. 
The first three have included the specific requirement in their laws. The 
last two have achieved this through opinions by the State Attorney General. 

4 Tilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin (for 
highway work). 

32 One of these—New York—makes determinations the responsibility of 
the “Industrial Commissioner,’’ except that the ‘comptroller’ of a city may 
make such determinations in areas of his civil jurisdictions. 

% Arizona, California, Colorado, Montana, New Jersey, Oregon, Texas, 
Washington, and West Virginia, but the first six allow appeals to the State 
labor agency, whose decisions are final, 


sons with “work of a similar character” or “work 
in the same or most similar trade.” ** The laws 
of six States require only that rates be those pre- 
vailing in the locality.” 

Thirteen States follow the definition of locality 
in Davis-Bacon, i.e., city, town, village, or other 
civil subdivision.” Eight States define locality 
as the county.* Six States define locality as the 
city or town where the work is to be performed.*° 
In Hawaii, the locality is the entire State. Four 
State laws do not define it.” 

The State laws vary widely in defining ‘“‘pre- 
vailing rate.” Many have no specified standards 
for arriving at the determination. Perhaps the 
most common practice is the use of the standards, 
with some variations, of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. These are: (1) the rate paid to a majority 
of each classification of laborers and mechanics on 
similar construction in the area, where the same 
rate applied to a majority; (2) the rate paid to 
the greatest number of workers in such classifica- 
tion, provided they constitute 30 percent of those 
employed; or (3) the average rate paid.”” One or 
more of these standards is provided by the laws 
of 11 States.** Seven States use collectively 
bargained rates as criteria for prevailing wage 
determination.”” Three States use current deter- 
minations of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
The other States have no clearly expressed criteria 
for determining prevailing rates. 

Although prevailing wage laws apply in most 
cases only to hourly wage rates, several States 
have added requirements that certain wage sup- 
plements, allowances, and premiums be paid on 
public works. Five States require employer pay- 
ments to health and welfare, pension, and vacation 
funds.” Seven other States, as well as these five, 
require payment of overtime and/or holiday pre- 
miums at prevailing rates." Many other States 
have 8-hour laws covering public work. Some 
require premium pay at time and one-half for 
work beyond 8 hours in a day or 40 in a week, 
but most such laws prohibit all work beyond 8 
hours in a day except in emergencies. 

Under the Davis-Bacon Act, prevailing rates 
are determined by the Secretary of Labor, as 
Fifteen States have given 


previously indicated. 
similar responsibilities to their labor agencies. 
Nine States give such authority to the contracting 
Illinois allows determinations to be 
made either by the contracting agency or, upon 


agencies. 
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its request, by the State labor department. 
(Incidentally, Illinois and Missouri are the only 
States where determinations may be appealed to 
the courts.) Indiana and Kentucky establish tri- 
partite agencies for wage determinations. Idaho 
and Maryland laws specify Davis-Bacon rates, as 
noted earlier. Kansas, Maine, and Nebraska 
have no readily apparent agency for determining 
rates. 


Enforcement Provisions. This study does not 
purport to analyze the effectiveness of State 
prevailing wage laws. However, two simple tests 
give some indication of effectiveness. One is 
whether the laws or regulations require that the 
rates be included in the specifications for the 
work and in the contracts. Not all laws are 
clear on these points. The laws of four States, 
however, have no such requirement at all: Maine, 
Maryland, Nebraska, and New Jersey. The 
second test is whether the contractor is required 
to keep payroll records available for inspection 
by the enforcement authority and to post the 
predetermined rates at the job site. Eleven 


States require both that records be kept and that 


rates be posted.** In addition, eight States 
require recordkeeping only, and two require 
posting at the job site only.** Florida, Oregon, 
and Washington, although not having specific 
recordkeeping requirements, call for contractors 
to submit payroll affidavits. Eight States also 
have antikickback clauses in their laws.” 

Other enforcement provisions vary widely. 
The predominant pattern is enforcement by the 
State labor agency, although a small number of 
States give this responsibility to the contracting 
agency and some provide for joint responsibility. 
The final variant occurs in Wisconsin, where the 
public works statute is enforced by the Industrial 
Commission, while the highway statute is enforced 
by local district attorneys upon complaint by the 
Highway Commission. 

Most States make violations by either the 
contracting agency (in failing to specify the 
requirement) or the contractor a misdemeanor 
or a felony, punishable by fines or imprisonment. 
Some exact a specific fine for the violation of each 
provision each day it has occurred. Eleven 
States follow the Federal act by allowing the 
contracting agency to withhold funds sufficient 


to pay covered employees the amounts of under- 
payment. Six States may blacklist violators for 
periods up to 3 years, as in the Federal law.* 


Summary and Conclusions 


The current view that prevailing wage legisla- 
tion is a relic of the depression must be weighed 
against action during the past decade, when nine 
States have rewritten older laws or passed new 
legislation calling for prevailing wages on public 
works. In any case, two-thirds of the States now 
have such laws, including all major industrial 
States except Michigan and Pennsylvania. It 
seems, therefore, that prevailing wage laws are 
applicable to most public construction in the 
United States. 

Although these laws have not received any 
substantial public attention recently, strong and 
widely divergent attitudes toward them are held 
by their detractors and supporters. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States insists that 
their effects are inflationary and that they are 
inconsistent with minimum wage legislation. 
The Chamber advocates substitution of the 
standards of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
where work would otherwise be covered by 
that statute, for those of the Walsh-Healey and 
Davis-Bacon acts. But the building trades 
unions advocate wider coverage of the latter 
laws, both as to work and kinds of compensation. 

In considering additional legislation, elected 
officials have no authoritative, independent evi- 
dence on what the economic effects of the laws 
have been. Studies analyzing the actual ad- 
ministration of various State laws would make a 
valuable contribution to the formulation of 
public policy at both the State and Federal levels. 
For instance, the building trades unions have 
been proposing for several years that fringe 
benefits be predetermined under the Davis- 
Bacon Act. This may be a reasonable supple- 

% Alaska, Hawaii, Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Wisconsin (for 
highway contracts only). 

35 Arizona, California, Indiana, Missouri, Nevada, Ohio, Texas, and Utah. 

3% Connecticut and West Virginia. 

37 California, Hawaii, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin (on highway work). 

3 Alaska, Arizona, California, Florida, Hawali, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, Tennessee, and Utah. 


3% Alaska, Hawaii, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New 
Mexico. 
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mentation of the law in view of the growing 
importance of such benefits in construction 
employment. Yet it would add to the adminis- 
trative burden of the agencies involved and the 
employers. Experience of the five States that 
include fringe benefits in their prevailing wage 
laws could be used in considering the issue. 

There have been criticisms that excessive 
administrative costs are incurred under the 
Federal act by obtaining separate determinations 
for each proposed project. These are accom- 
panied by suggestions that area determinations 
be made once each year that would apply to all 
projects undertaken during the year; the sug- 
gestions have been resisted on the ground that 
they would not effectuate the purposes of the act 


because of noncurrency of rates. Here again, 
the experience of several States which have 
adopted this procedure is pertinent. 

Some observers have alleged that predetermined 
rates under prevailing wage laws are in nearly 
all cases the rates negotiated by building con- 
tractors and unions. It has been suggested, 
therefore, that the laws specify rates in collective 
agreements to be prevailing. Seven States have 
already adopted this criterion. 

While the author does not advocate adoption 
of the “prevailing” standard for legislatures 
in considering matters of public policy, it would 
seem beneficial in this and other areas if policy- 
makers had more information about experience 
in other jurisdictions. 





ERRATUM 


In the second paragraph of Lincoln Fairley’s article, “Problems of the 
West Coast Longshore Mechanization Agreement,” on p. 597 of the June 
issue, the assessment paid by employers per ton of ordinary cargo should 
have read 27% cents instead of 17% cents. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Wage Developments in 
Manufacturing During 1960 


GENERAL WAGE CHANGES were widespread 
throughout manufacturing industries during 1960. 
Of the estimated 11.4 million production and 
related workers employed in factories having a 
policy of making general wage adjustments, 9.1 
million received increases during the year. Of 
the remainder, 2.2 million were not affected by 
general wage adjustments, and only 10,000 work- 
ers were employed in establishments where de- 
creases went into effect.! 

Total general wage adjustments averaging 10 
but less than 11 cents an hour were the most 
common, with adjustments of this magnitude 
effective in establishments employing about 1 
out of 7 workers. Considering only increases 
decided upon during 1960 (excluding the effects 
of cost-of-living and deferred increases), the most 
frequent increase averaged 7 but less than 8 cents 
an hour. Expressed as a percentage of average 
hourly earnings excluding premium pay for over- 
time, the average (median) adjustment amounted 
to 3.2 percent when considering total changes 
effective in 1960 and to 3.1 percent when wage 
decisions only are measured. With computations 
limited to workers in establishments actually 
increasing wages, the respective medians were 
3.6 and 3.4 percent. 

More than one-third of the workers in manu- 
facturing were employed in establishments in 
which at least one supplementary practice was 
either introduced or improved. In terms of the 
number of workers affected by wage decisions 
made during the year, the proportion rose to 
more than half (53.2 percent). New or improved 
benefits were obtained by almost three-fourths 
(72.8 percent) of the workers in union establish- 
ments where contracts were negotiated during 
1960. 

Four-fifths, or 9.1 million, of the factory 
workers in establishments with a policy of granting 
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general wage adjustments were affected by some 
form of general wage increases during 1960. (See 
table 1.) Of the 2.2 million workers (19.8 
percent) in such establishments not subject to 
general rate increases in 1960 (1) about 180,000 
were employed in unionized plants where agree- 
ment was reached under collective bargaining not 
to change wage rates within the first contract year; 
(2) about 186,000 were covered by situations 
where bargaining had not been completed by the 
end of 1960;? (3) about 725,000 were employed 
where there were no wage negotiations during 
the year because contracts did not expire or were 
not reopened; and (4) the remaining 1,156,000 
were in nonunion firms. 

The most frequent wage increases, effective 
in plants employing more than 1 out of 7 pro- 
duction workers, averaged 10 but less than 
1lcentsanhour. Among those receiving increases 
of this magnitude were workers employed in 
automobile and automotive parts manufacture 
and in some establishments producing farm 
equipment. In these situations, 3-year agree- 
ments negotiated in the fall and winter of 1958-59 
provided for 2%-percent (minimum 6 cents) 
improvement factor increases in addition to 
continuation of escalator clauses which resulted 
in 4-cent increases in cost-of-living allowances 
during 1960. Also within the 10- and under 
1l-cent bracket were the increases negotiated in 
the rubber industry in mid-1960. Increases of 
7 but less than 8 cents were the next most common 
(affecting 10.7 percent of the workers). An 
almost equal proportion of workers were affected 
by 9- but less than 10-cent increases; the majority 
of these workers were employed in basic iron and 


steel and related industries where increases 


1 An additional 1.3 million workers are estimated to be employed in estab- 
lishments in which adjustments in pay are made on an individual rather 
than on ageneral basis. General wage changes include adjustments affecting 
10 percent or more of the production and related workers in an establishment, 
Most general wage changes, in fact, affected all production workers in the 
establishments in which they were made during 1960. 

2 This figure excludes 9,000 workers where negotiations were not concluded 
but where there were cost-of-living escalator adjustments during 1960. 
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averaging more than 9 cents were negotiated early 
in 1960. 

Expressed as a percentage of average hourly 
earnings (excluding premium pay for overtime), 
increases of 3 but less than 3% percent were 
effective in plants employing 16.6 percent of the 
workers. Increases averaging 3% but less than 4 
percent affected 13 percent of the factory workers, 
and 4- but less than 4%-percent advances were 
registered where 14.5 percent were employed. 

When account is taken only of those establish- 
ments in which general wage adjustments occurred, 
three-fourths of the workers received increases 
amounting to at least 3 percent. For about 70 
percent of these workers, the increase amounted 
to 7 cents an hour or more. 

Wage decisions during 1960 affected 7.4 million 
production and related workers in manufacturing. 
Almost 4 out of 5 (5.9 million) were employed 
where wages were increased. Decisions were 
made not to change wages in establishments 
employing 1.5 million, and the wages of the 
remaining 9,000 workers were reduced.® 

Increases for more than a third of the workers 
averaged 7 but less than 10 cents an hour; advances 
of 7 but less than 8 cents were the most common, 
affecting 12.8 percent of the total for whom wage 
decisions were reached, including employees of 
some electrical equipment and women’s lingerie 
manufacturers. Almost equal proportions 
(approximately 11 percent) received 8 but less 
than 9, 9 but less than 10, and 5 but less than 
6 cents an hour; northern textile printing and 
dyeing workers were among those in the latter 
group. 

As a percentage of average hourly earnings 
(excluding the effects of premium pay for over- 
time), general adjustments of 2% but less than 4 
percent were effective in establishments employing 
42 percent of the workers. About half of these 
workers received 3 but less than 3% percent. Per- 
centage increases of 2% but less than 3 and of 3% 
but less than 4 applied, respectively, to 10.4 and 
11.6 percent of the total. 

Although some establishments in which wage 
decisions were reached provided no general wage 
increases during 1960, operation of cost-of-living 
escalator clauses reduced the number (1.5 million) 


3 An additional 1,000 workers received a net reduction in wage rates through 
the operation of escalator clauses. 


receiving no wage increase by 135,000 (from 20.3 
percent of the total to 18.4 percent). 

Since only 8 percent (589,000) of the workers for 
whom wage decisions were reached during 1960 
also received cost-of-living increases during the 
year, the inclusion of these adjustments results in 


SuMMARY OF GENERAL WAGE CHANGES IN 
MANUFACTURING, 1960 


TABLE 1. 


(Number in thousands] 





Total effec- 
tive wage 
changes ! 


Wage deci- 
sions plus 
cost-of-living 
adjustments # 


Wage 
decisions 2 





Type and amount of wage 
action Production and related workers 





Approx-| Per- |Approx-| Per- | Approx- 
imate | cent | imate | cent | imate 
number monster number 








11, 355 |10 7, 355 100.0 





No wage change 
Decreases in wages - - - ones . . 
Increases in wages 9, 099 , 79.6 


$3,246 | 19.8 | 1,489 
10 9 


CENTS PER Hour 


Under 3 cents. 

3 and under 5 cents 

5 and under 6 cents 

6 and under 7 cents 

7 and under 8 cents 

8 and under 9 cents 

9 and under 10 cents 
10 and under 11 cents 
11 and under 13 cents 
13 and under 15 cents 
15 and under 17 cents 
17 and under 19 cents. 
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1 Includes (1) changes in wage rates negotiated or decided upon during 1960 
and, in the case of union ag d to go into effect during the 
12-month period following g the effective date of the contract; (2) increases 
effective in 1960 but decided upon in earlier years; and (3) cost-of-living 
escalator adjustments effective during the year. 

3 Excludes changes decided upon in earlier years and cost-of-living escalator 
adjustments. 

3 Changes in wage rates negotiated or decided upon during the year plus 
cost-of-living escalator adjustments effective during the year in these same 
establishments. 

4 Includes all establishments that have a policy of making general wage 
changes, including those in which the only general wage changes put into 
effect during the year were cost-of-living escalator adjustments or increases 
decided upon in earlier years—for example, deferred or improvement factor 
increases—as well as union establishments in which there was either no bar- 
gaining on wages in 1960 or bargaining was not concluded. Excludes about 
1,285,000 workers in establishments reporting that they never make general 


w changes. 
tineludes 911,000 workers in union establishments in which there was either 
no bargaining on wages in 1960 or bargaining was not concluded, 

¢ Insufficient infermation to compute amount of increase. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individval items may not equal totals. 
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only a slight upward shift in the distribution of 
increases. Thus, wages rose by at least 7 cents an 
hour where about 56 percent of the workers were 
employed, compared with about 52 percent when 
wage decisions excluding cost-of-living adjustments 
are considered. About the same proportionate 
difference existed for those receiving percentage 
increases of 3 percent or more. 


Nonuniform Wage Adjustments 


Almost three-fifths (5.2 million) of the produc- 
tion workers receiving general wage increases 
during the year were employed in establishments 
where nonuniform wage adjustments went into 
effect. The trend toward maintaining or widen- 
ing wage-rate differentials for skilled workers con- 
tinued: 3.9 million, or 43 percent of the workers, 
were in establishments where percentage or 
bracket increases provided proportionately higher 
increases for those at higher pay levels or where 
skilled workers were granted additional increases. 
An additional 353,000 workers were in plants 
where other classification adjustments (not neces- 
sarily based on skill level) were provided, and 
943,000 were employed where increases were 
limited to certain categories of workers or where 
there were adjustments of different magnitude for 
time and incentive workers. The proportions 
affected by nonuniform wage changes would be 
only slightly changed if the discussion was limited 
to wage decisions only. 


Supplementary Practices 


Supplementary benefits were improved or intro- 
duced during 1960 in plants employing about 4.1 
million workers, or more than one-third of those 
covered by this survey (table 2). Health and 
welfare plans were most frequently changed 
among the practices studied; pension plan liberali- 
zations ranked next, followed by paid vacations 
and paid holidays. 

About 3.1 million workers (more than 1 out of 
4) were covered by new or improved health and 
welfare programs paid either in full or in part by 
the employer. In some cases, liberalization con- 
sisted of the company’s assumption of all or part 
of the cost of current programs; in others, addi- 
tional payment was made to maintain existing 
benefits or to provide greater benefits. During 


TaBLe 2. CHANGES IN SUPPLEMENTARY PRACTICES IN 
MANUFACTURING, 1960 
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1 Establishments . which —~ “aed of the production and related workers: 
were covered by union agreeme 
2 See footnote 4, table « 

3 These totals are smaller than the sum of individual items since some 
actions affected more than one item. Includes 10,955 workers (all in union 
establishments) in —- some supplementary practices were liberalized 
and others were reduce 

4 Includes actions in winich contributions were increased to maintain exist- 
ing benefits and excludes actions increasing benefits without increased em- 
plo r contributions. 

‘Includes 176,000 workers in establishments in which extended layoff 
benefits were established. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


1960, there were large-scale revisions of life insur- 
ance and weekly sickness and accident benefit 
schedules to bring them into closer alinement with 
levels of current earnings. Improved basic hos- 
pital, medical, and surgical plans were frequently 
supplemented by major medical plans to provide 
for “catastrophic” illness or injury, and in a 
number of instances, dependent coverage was 
added or improved. 

About 1.8 million (almost 1 out of 6) factory 
workers were employed where existing pension 
plans were improved or where plans were estab- 
lished. Increases in monthly benefit payments 
appeared to be the most frequent change, although 
there was considerable emphasis on the introduc- 
tion or improvement of vesting rights and on 
liberalized early or disability retirement provisions. 

Paid vacations were improved where 1 out of 10 
workers was employed; improvements, for the 
most part, consisted of increasing vacations for 
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workers with relatively long service by providing 
lower eligibility requirements for 3 or 4 weeks of 
paid leave. 

Noted also was appreciable activity in the pro- 
vision of some form of income protection in the 
event of loss of job or extended layoff because of 
technological change or related factors. 


Union and Nonunion Comparisons 


About three-fourths of the production and 
related workers in manufacturing establishments 
having a policy of making general wage changes 
were employed in plants where a majority of the 
workers were covered by collective bargaining 
agreements. Separate information is shown in 
table 3 for the first time for union and nonunion 
establishments.‘ 

Comparisons of changes in the two types of 
establishments are subject to certain limitations. 
First, they may be affected by the extent of 
unionization among groups where industry pat- 
terns of wage settlements prevail. Unionized 
plants are heavily concentrated in industries such 
as petroleum, metalworking (chiefly primary 
metals, ordnance, and transportation equipment), 
rubber, and paper and are less prevalent in lumber, 
furniture, leather, and textile industries.$ 

Second, comparisons are also affected by the 
size of establishment factor. Large firms (or 
groups of small companies bargaining as associ- 
ations) are usually more highly unionized than 
smaller firms. Thus, data on total wage changes 
for union establishments during 1960 are domi- 
nated by bargaining developments in large situa- 
tions (generally 1,000 or more workers) among 
highly organized industries as basic iron and steel, 
rubber, aircraft and missile manufacturing, and 
some apparel, and by deferred and cost-of-living 
increases for the meatpacking, automobile, and 
farm equipment manufacturers. 

Only in the textile industry, where increases for 
union as well as nonunion establishments went into 
effect early in the year, was there evidence of an 
industrywide pattern of wage change among non- 
union establishments. Although many of the 


4 In 1959, data were presented for all establishments, all union, and large 
union establishments. For 1960, information on large union situations is 
shown in BLS Current Wage Developments Report No. 163. 

‘For data on the extent of union contract coverage by industry group, 
see ‘Collective Bargaining Coverage in Factory Employment, 1958,” Month- 
ly Labor Review, April 1960, pp. 345-349. 


relatively small nonunion plants may follow the 
larger industry patterns or may be influenced by 
regional wage developments, timing of the in- 
creases may vary somewhat. 

More workers in union than in nonunion estab- 
lishments were employed where general wage 
changes went into effect during 1960—87 com- 
pared with 59 percent. Although cents-per-hour 
increases were of greater magnitude in union 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Establishments in which a ay of the production and related workers 
were covered by union pues 
3 See footnote 4, table 1 
‘4 Includes 911,000 workers = union establishments in which there was either 
in 1960 or ning was not concluded. 
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uled to go into effect during the 12-month — following the effective date 
rred and cost-of-living escalator 
In other establishments, 


year. 
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establishments, increases with relation to pay 
levels were proportionately higher in the nonunion 
segment of manufacturing. 

The greatest concentration of nonunion em- 
ployees was at increases averaging 5 but less than 
5% percent (affecting about 1 out of 10 workers), 
although nearly as many received gains averaging 
3 but less than 3% percent. For union employees, 
the most frequent increases averaged 3 but less 
than 3% percent (affecting about 2 out of 10 
workers), with 4 but less than 4% percent and 3% 
but less than 4 percent (affecting 17.0 and 14.5 
percent of the workers, respectively) the next most 
common. 

Of those receiving increases, advances of at 
least 4 percent applied to 45.1 percent of the 
employees in the nonunion segment, compared 
with 37.3 percent of those who were covered by 
union agreements. 


Comparison of 1959 and 1960 


Year-to-year comparisons of wage change must 
be approached with caution. A principal reason 
is that because of the rise in the number of long- 
term contracts with deferred increase provisions, 
the same groups of workers are not involved in 
wage decisions from one year to another. The 
exception is where companies or industries typi- 
cally bargain or decide on wages annually. 

These considerations, of course, affect tabula- 
tions showing total wage changes during the year 
as well as those showing wage decisions. For 
example, in 1959, data for the basic steel industry 
appeared exclusively in the tabulations of total 
wage changes; the only change had been a 1-cent 
automatic cost-of-living adjustment, since negoti- 
ations had not been completed by the end of the 
year. In 1960, the negotiated increase in basic 
steel appears in all three columns in table 1 within 
the 9- to 10-cent interval. Deferred and cost-of- 
living increases for automobiles and related parts 
industries appear in the total wage change tabu- 
lation only in both 1959 and 1960. On the other 
hand, settlements in the tire and tube industry 
were negotiated under reopenings in both 1959 and 
1960 and appear in all wage change tabulations. 
Although some of the nonunion firms may follow 
industry patterns, wage decisions are usually not 
specified in advance to go into effect in future 
years. For this reason, the wage results in 


practically all of the nonunion firms appear in 
all of the measures of wage change shown in table 1. 

In 1959, general wage increases went into effect 
for about 83 percent of the production and related 
workers employed by firms with a policy of making 
general wage changes, while in 1960, about 80 
percent were in plants where wages were raised 
during the year. Wage decisions were reached for 
about 64 percent of the workers in 1959 and about 
65 percent in 1960. Of these, the decision not to 
increase wage rates affected proportionately more 
workers in 1960 than in 1959 (20.3 compared with 
15.9 percent). 

The most common total effective wage change 
in 1959 averaged 9 but less than 10 cents—affect- 
ing 1 employee out of 8; in 1960, the most typical 
increases were 10 but less than 11 cents (reflecting 
inclusion of larger cost-of-living increases during 
the year in some industries), and the proportion 
affected rose to 1 worker out of 7. In 1959, 13.5 
percent of the total workers were employed where 
increases amounted to less than 5 cents, compared 
with 8.2 percent in 1960. Proportions at 7 but 
less than 8 cents were about equal (11 percent) in 
both years, and the total affected by increases of 
at least 10 cents amounted to 24 percent in 1959 
and 26 percent in 1960. 

Considering wage decisions only, the most fre- 
quent increase in both years averaged 7 but less 
than 8 cents. The proportions at 9 but less than 
10 cents and 10 but less than 11 cents were re- 
versed in the 2 years. In 1959, 5.3 percent 
received average increases of 9 but less than 10 
cents, and 11.7 percent received 10 but less than 
11 cents; in 1960, the percentages for the two 
intervals, respectively, were 11.1 and 6.5 percent. 

As a percentage of average hourly earnings 
excluding premium pay for overtime, the most 
frequent total increase in 1959 ranged from 3% 
to less than 4 percent, affecting 17.7 percent of 
the employees studied; in 1960, average increases 
of 3 but less than 3% percent were the most 
common, affecting 16.6 percent. With regard to 
wage decisions only, wages of 13.8 percent in 
1959 were increased by 3 but less than 3% percent, 
while 13.2 percent received 3%- to 4-percent in- 
creases in that year. The highest concentration 
in 1960 (affecting 20.1 percent of the workers) 
was at 3 but less than 3% percent. 

—Ruti W. Benny 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Progress Report of Armour’s 
Tripartite Automation Committee 


Eprror’s Nore.—The Automation Committee, set up 
under the 1959 agreements between Armour and 
Co. and the United Packinghouse Workers and 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, issued a Progress Report on June 
19, 1961. The following article presents ex- 
cerpts from that report; in the interest of read- 
ability, elisions and minor changes in wording 
have not been indicated. The agreement pro- 
visions establishing the tripartite committee 
(under the chairmanship of Dr. Clark Kerr, 
President, University of California) were pub- 
lished in the October 1959 issue of the Review 
(pp. 1109-1110). 


In the early summer of 1959, Armour and Co. an- 
nounced the permanent closing of six production plants. 
Included were two large establishments—in Chicago and 
East St. Louis—and four smaller plants—in Columbus, 
Fargo, and Atlanta, and Tifton. More than 20 percent of 
the company’s total plant capacity was shut down, and 
5,000 production employees were terminated. A year 
later, in July 1960, the company closed its Oklahoma City 
plant, thereby adding approximately 420 employees to the 
total terminated. 

Behind these closings lay a story of change and readjust- 
ment—particularly in the years since World War II. 
From the raising of livestock to the delivery of processed 
meat into the hands of the consumer, old practices have 
been and are being altered or discarded. The public has 
consumed more processed meats, the manufacture of which 
has required more man-hours, along with a susceptibility 
to automation, and has encouraged the use of new and 
modern equipment. The packers on occasion have found 
it more attractive to erect wholly new plants in the same 
or new locations than to modernize existing facilities. 
Shifts in the population and in livestock growing patterns, 
and particularly the vastly altered transportation facili- 
ties featuring a change from rails to trucks, have sub- 
stantially altered the production pattern. It is estimated 
that approximately 30,000 workers have been affected by 
[the closedowns of the industry’s Big Four in recent years]. 


The Work of the Automation Committee 


Rather than build a staff of its own, the committee has 
preferred to contract with outside experts for studies 
deemed essential to the work of the committee. One had 
to do with the subsequent experience of workers displaced 
by the plant closings.'. Columbus, Fargo, East St. Louis, 
and Oklahoma City were chosen as study sites because 
they were representative of different situations. Fargo 

601910—61——-3 


was a small plant in a relatively small city surrounded by 
an agricultural area. Columbus offered more employ- 
ment opportunities in other industries, as well as in other 
meatpacking plants. East St. Louis was in a depressed 
area and included the highest proportion of Negro workers, 
who might have the greatest difficulty in finding other job 
opportunities. Oklahoma City was in the process of 
closing at the time the study was made and therefore 
offered a different time perspective. 

The three-city study—Columbus, Fargo, and East St. 
Louis—has been completed. The Oklahoma City report 
is in preliminary form and suggests that the data will be 
substantially the same. These surveys include answers 
from more than 80 percent of the former employees. 
Relevant background facts for the three-city study 
included the following: 

53.1 percent of all former employees were over 45 
years of age and had a record of long service with Armour 
and Co.; 

18.8 percent of the former employees were women; 

57.6 percent of the former employees in East St. Louis 

and 8.6 percent in Columbus were Negroes (there were no 
Negroes at Fargo); 
A high proportion of the workers had relatively little skill, 
and those that did found such skills largely nontransfer- 
able. Finally, though figures for Fargo are not available, 
the rate of unemployment in East St. Louis between the 
time the plant closed in 1959 and October 1960 varied from 
4.6 to 6.8 percent and then settled around 5 percent. In 
Columbus, during the same period, unemployment varied 
only between 2.6 and 4.6 percent. 

On the basis of the three-city studies, the following 
generalizations are justified: 

1. The closing of a plant creates extreme hardships 
for the workers who are involved, particularly if unem- 
ployment is already high. In such a period, discrimina- 
tion in hiring on the basis of age, sex, and race becomes 
more evident. 

2. The unemployment experience of terminated em- 
ployees will exceed the general level in the community, 
though the rate of unemployment in any given locality 
will obviously affect job possibilities. One year after 
the closedown the unemployment rate of employees in 
East St. Louis was 56 percent, and in Columbus and Fargo 
the rates were between 25 and 30 percent. The rates 
may have increased later as general unemployment 
spread. 

3. Age will be an important factor in finding new 
employment. In the year following layoff, 47 percent 
of those over 45 years of age failed to find employment, 
while the figure was reduced to 33 percent for those 
under 45. 

4. Women will find it more difficult than men to locate 
new jobs. For the three cities combined, 52 percent of the 
women, compared with 39 percent of the men, were 
unsuccessful in their search for jobs. 

5. Negroes face special difficulties in finding new 
jobs. In East St. Louis, 61 percent of the Negroes were 


1In charge of this study were Professors Richard C. Wilcock and Walter 
H.Franke, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois. 
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not able to find jobs, compared with 36 percent of the 
whites. 

6. Those with the least education normally have had 
the greatest difficulty in finding new jobs. 

7. Those with a low level of skills have had great 
difficulty in finding new jobs. 

8. Though 50-65 percent of the workers whose jobs 
were terminated expressed an interest in moving to a 
new job in another Armour plant, only 4 percent had, 
on their own initiative and without a specific new job in 
mind, moved more than 100 miles from their original 
homes within a year after the plants closed. 

9. Public employment services have been of very 
little help in finding new jobs for displaced workers. 

10. Those who find new jobs are likely to suffer a 
substantial drop in earnings. Many will have to go into 
different industries and occupational groupings. The 
median rate at Armour had been at $2.20 per hour, 
while the median average on post-Armour jobs was $1.86. 

11. Severance pay will be used by many (50 percent 
in the three-city study) to pay old debts and will to that 
extent be unavailable as a means of support during the 
period of search for a new job. (The problem was further 
complicated in Oklahoma, when the State took the posi- 
tion that unemployed compensation was not payable 
while severance pay was being apportioned.) 


The Oklahoma City Experience. The committee retained 
a University of Wisconsin faculty member,? on leave dur- 
ing the summer months, to go to Oklahoma City and at- 
tempt to help former employees obtain new employment 
or prepare themselves for new employment. Further as- 
sistance was provided by assigning to him the former 
secretary of the personnel director, who was familiar with 
all of the Oklahoma City employees. During the late 
summer of 1960, and continuing to the present time on a 
somewhat reduced scale, these two people conducted a 
well organized, hard-driving campaign on behalf of 
Oklahoma City employees. 

Careful lists of former Armour employees and their 
qualifications were made available to interested employers; 
personal calls were made on company representatives to 
acquaint them with former Armour personnel and to at- 
tempt to persuade them to hire such persons. Newspaper, 
radio, and TV publicity was sought and exploited. All of 
this supplemented contacts already made through the 
Armour employment office with other employers, particu- 
larly in the meatpacking industry. Every effort was made 
to work through and with the Oklahoma Employment 
Service. It soon became apparent that not much help in 
finding jobs could be expected from the public employment 
service. Unless the community is very large, the closing 
of a plant tends to glut the market with workers who have 
the particular abilities of one industry. Also, there are 
fewer and fewer jobs for the “unskilled,” and when 
seniority has been in operation for some time, workers 
seeking jobs are middle age and therefore less acceptable 
to the employer. Finally, in anything but a tight labor 
market, most employers do not turn to the employment 
offices to satisfy the needs for most openings, and when 
specialized skills are needed a private agency is often used. 


While the direct campaign for jobs was going on, steps 
were taken to enable former employees to acquire train- 
ing for other types of jobs which might open up. The 
Oklahoma State Employment Service agreed to give 
aptitude tests to any displaced individuals who were in- 
terested. The Automation Committee advised all em- 
ployees that such testing and counseling were available 
and that the funds of the committee would be used to 
finance a major part of the expense of any retraining. The 
invitation was sent to 431 production workers, of whom 
353 were men and 78 women. Of these, 143 men and 27 
women completed both tests and counseling interviews. 
The correlation between employment status and partici- 
pation in the testing program was marked. Fifty-nine 
percent of those believed to be unemployed participated, 
while less than 20 percent of the employed came. The 
younger men some of whom had been laid off for several 
months, had been more successful at finding jobs. It may 
have been, therefore, that those least able to find jobs 
comprised the bulk of the group available for testing and 
counseling. Of the 170 who were tested, the Oklahoma 
Employment Service reported that only 60 showed promise 
of benefiting from some form of vocational training. The 
balance—65 percent of the total—were simply told that 
the best chance of employment would be in casual manual 
labor. 

‘Training was given such widely varied subjects as typing, 
office methods, blueprint reading, upholstery, welding, 
basic electronics, beauty parlor techniques, real estate 
business methods, air conditioning, and auto mechanics. 
The Automation Committee paid the first $60 of the 
cost of the course plus one-half of the balance, so long as 
the total did not exceed $150. For most of the individuals, 
this meant that the entire cost of the program was paid. 
For others, it meant that a substantial personal investment 
was required in addition to the committee funds. 

It is still too early to assess properly the results of the 
training. While it was underway, unemployment in 
Oklahoma City rose from about 3 to 7 percent, and in the 
late autumn, a sizable number of seasonal agricultural 
workers added to this total. Moreover, many of the 
courses have just now been completed. 

The report of the committee’s Oklahoma City consultant 
plus their own observations, lead the committee members, 
to the following general conclusions with respect to 
special job-search and retraining efforts on behalf of 
displaced employees: 

1. Careful advance planning and contact with other 
employers and the Employment Service will benefit 
displaced employees more than a sudden ‘‘crash’”’ program. 

2. No amount of contact or promotion is likely to 
produce any significant number of jobs in a period when 
unemployment is steadily rising. 

3. Public employment services are, in their present 
status, relatively ineffective in helping employees find jobs. 

4. Retraining on a “crash’’ basis is likely to benefit 
only a minority of employees in a situation involving 
middle-age individuals who have limited formal education 
to start with. 


2 Professor Edwin Young, Chairman, Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
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5. A carefully planned continuing education program, 
promoted and supported by both the company and the 
upion, would help employees develop abilities and skills 
which would improve their positions in the labor market 
in a time of crisis. 


Experimental Transfer Plan. Multiplant companies faced 
with displacement problems have for some years experi- 
mented with interplant transfers. But there was no 
single source of information to which one could turn to 
learn what the experience had been with such plans. 
Therefore, the committee asked a University of Chicago 
faculty member to bring together a report on the subject.’ 
His investigations included interviews with representatives 
in eight different union-management situations where 
programs for the interplant transfer of displaced employees 
had been developed. 

This valuable study helped the committee devise an 
experimental transfer plan for application between 
Oklahoma City and Kansas City. On January 3, 1961, 
return receipt letters went out to the 304 employees who 
were working in the Oklahoma City plant at the time it 
closed. The letter asked whether the recipient would be 
interested in transferring to the Armour plant in Kansas 
City under the following terms and conditions: 

1. Wages and working conditions in Kansas City would 
be similar for the respective jobs, since both Kansas City 
and Oklahoma City have been under the same master 
agreement. 

2. For departmental seniority, severance pay, and 
pension purposes, the individual would be treated in 
Kansas City as if he were a new employee. However, he 
would carry with him his company service for all other 
purposes, such as vacations, sick leave. If the individual 
had taken his severance pay in Oklahoma City in lieu of 
pension rights, an effort would be made to permit him to 
repay severance money and reinstate his pension and 
severance rights. 

3. Employment in Kansas City would be. offered as 
additional employees were needed. The indivitlual would 
have to qualify for a job within a reasonable time, as set 
forth in the contract, and not require any more training 
than would a new hire. He would also have to be prepared 
to make a prompt decision to accept or reject the job offer 
and report to the job promptly following the time limits 
set forth in the recall provisions of sec. 15.5 of the master 
agreement. 

4. If the individual accepted the transfer offer, the 
Automation Committee would pay the following expenses 
for him: 

(a) His actual moving expenses (supported by a bill) 
up to a maximum of $325. 


3 This study was conducted by Professor Arnold Weber, Graduate School 
of Business, University of Chicago. 

4 Made by Professor Milton Derber, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois. 

5 Made by Professor Bernt O. Larson, College of Engineering, University 
of Illinois. 

Made by 8. Herbert Unterberger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

7 Made by Professor Arnold Weber, Graduate School of Business, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


(b) If he chose to leave his family in Oklahoma City 
temporarily, he could receive a $5-per-day living allowance 
for the first 3 months of his employment in Kansas City 
or until he decided to move his family, whichever occurred 
first. 

(c) Actual moving expenses back to Oklahoma City up 
to a maximum of $325 if at any time during the first year 
of employment in Kansas City, the individual was put on 
layoff judged by the Automation Committee to be per- 
manent. From this $325 would be deducted any amount 
received under the $5-per-day living allowance previously 
mentioned. 

Exactly 50 percent of the individuals receiving the 
letter responded by saying they would like to transfer. 
The statistics were as follows: 

Male Female 


Allem- Interested in Interested in 
ployees Number transfer transfer 
10 3 (50%) 2 (50%) 
41 21 (54%) 2 (100%) 
39 23 (70%) 3 (50%) 
52 19 (49%) 3 (23%) 
67 8 31 (55%) 5 (42%) 
56 26 (57%) 3 (30%) 
39 12 (35%) 
253 135 (53%) 

It is probable that not all of those who said they would 
like to transfer would actually do so if the opportunity 
presented itself. Unfortunately, just as the survey was 
completed the employment situation in Kansas City 
deteriorated and there were layoffs. Thus the transfer 
plan has not yet been put in effect. It has, however, 
furnished the basis for discussions which have led to a 
general agreement on the subject of interplant transfers, 
and it appears it will be possible to implement the plan in 
the immediate future. 





Age group Number 


Other Committee Studies. The committee has also retained 
other experts for the purpose of making certain specific 
analyses of interest to the committee. Included were a 
study of the economics of the meatpacking industry with 
particular reference to future employment prospects,‘ an 
engineering analysis of the skills involved in maintaining 
certain automated equipment,’ a ‘“‘new look” at the 
severence pay structure now in effect with an eye toward 
ways in which the benefits might be made more useful to 
employees,® and a study of the question of advance notice 
of the closing of a plant.?’ These studies have been useful 
in shaping the ideas of the committee members and in 
providing information which will be useful to the parties 
in bargaining. 


Some General Conclusions 


The experience of working together in looking at the 
problems of automation during the past year and one- 
half has convinced all members of the committee of one 
thing: Only through a coordinated approach in which 
public policy and private action mutually reinforce one 
another can the employment problems of technological 
change be met. Collective bargaining by itself cannot 
fully solve these problems. 
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Most important of all is the rate of economic growth 
which depends on a combination of private initiative and 
public policy. This growth must be fast enough to absorb 
the currently excessive unemployment, the rapid addi- 
tions to the labor force, the workers displaced by modern- 
ization in an increasing number of industries, and the 
increasing productivity of workers not displaced. Growth 
adequate to meet these needs is the essential prerequisite 
to the orderly economic and social development of our 
Nation. 

Economic growth on the scale required is obviously a 
formidable, though by no means impossible, task. The 
reality of its attainment has given rise to a number of 
sharp differences of opinion which continue to exist among 
members of the Automation Committee. Among these 
is the question of the shorter workweek. The union rep- 
resentatives argue that the shorter workweek is essential 
for relatively full employment in America at this stage 
in our history. They point out that production in meat- 
packing is up approximately 1 percent above 1956, though 
there are now 30,000 fewer jobs than there were at that 
time. They believe that automation in the strictest sense 
of the term—equipment to guide, control, and run other 
machines—has not yet even made its appearance in the 
industry and that a breakthrough may be near. In their 


view, it is more jobs and effective buying power which 
are needed. They see attainment of these goals either 
by reducing the workweek or by an action of equivalent 
effect in reducing the annual hours worked per employee, 
without reducing the annual purchasing power of the 


worker. Their goal, as they put it, is not more leisure 
but substantially less enforced leisure for those who now 
seek work. 

Company representatives argue that the shorter work- 
week, with its higher costs, would make this low-profit 
industry even less attractive than at present and would 
require accelerated efforts to automate just to stay in 
business. The company also notes that a change in the 
law with respect to the 40-hour week is without support 
by either major political party. 

The impartial members oppose the permanently shorter 
workweek as a matter of national policy because they 
believe it is a solution which reduces the Nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity at the very time when it ought to be 
expanded. They recognize, however, that unless full 
employment can be achieved through a rapidly growing 
economy, the demand for the reduced workweek will 
become increasingly insistent. 

Inability to agree on the desirability of the shorter 
workweek has not prevented the committee members from 
reaching areas of agreement on a number of other issues 
of public policy. Specifically: 

1. The events of recent years have made it clear that 
there is a vast change taking place in the nature of jobs. 
Unskilled and semiskilled labor often most readily lends 
itself to automation. Also there has been a noticeable 
shift from production to service industries and from pro- 
duction to clerical or semiprofessional jobs. This means 
that the relatively unskilled and poorly educated employee 
finds himself at'a severe disadvantage in the labor mar- 


ket. The jobs of the future will require better educated 
applicants. In this connection, it is disquieting to read 
the prognostication of the U.S. Department of Labor that 
3 out of 10 of the 26 million young people who will be 
seeking jobs during the 1960’s will have dropped out of 
high school without receiving diplomas. Two and one- 
half million of them will not even have finished grade 
school. These facts lead us to the conclusion that the 
country’s educational programs and their relationship to 
future employment must be studied by private, as well 
as local and Federal governmental agencies, and that 
early action must be taken. 

2. Workers need much more help than they now get 
from the loosely coordinated State employment services. 
Every study which has been made, including our own, 
shows that public employment services play a minor role 
in finding jobs for individuals seeking work. Not all of 
this is the fault of the Employment Service. It may not 
require listing of vacancies, and by tradition, the majority 
of employers do not hire through such services. More- 
over, discrimination based on age and race may be beyond 
the control of the Employment Service. Nevertheless, it 
is hard to believe that a much more efficient and effective 
organization cannot be developed. Workers know little 
or nothing about the kinds of jobs which are plentiful in 
other localities or likely to be plentiful in their own locality 
in the days ahead. Neither workers nor their immediate 
employers who might like to help in finding new jobs for 
workers who will be displaced have any satisfactory means 
of knowing whether there are jobs available in other 
geographical areas. Where jobs are available at a dis- 
tance, it may be both necessary and desirable to provide a 
system of loans or grants which would be available to 
workers for the purpose of inducing them to move to new 
areas. We note with satisfaction that, in response to the 
President’s request, Congress has made funds available for 
expanded employment services and that the Secretary of 
Labor has called for a far more active and aggressive 
Employment Service. We believe, incidentally, that not 
only must the Employment Service be “primarily a place- 
ment office to match workers to jobs’”’ but also that in 
doing so it must provide counseling which will direct 
workers toward the kinds of jobs which will be available 
in the years ahead. 

3. Unemployment compensation policies need recon- 
sideration. It may be that the displaced employee’s best 
prospect of a new job is to be found upon completing some 
kind of retraining. If so, it would make sense to allow 
him to complete such a course without having to interrupt 
the training to take an available job lest he lose his unem- 
ployment compensation. Several States have recognized 
this fact and amended their laws accordingly. We believe 
that others would be well advised to follow suit. A more 
serious question relates to the duration of unemployment 
compensation benefits. Prior to 1959, most States offered 
a maximum of 26 weeks of benefits. The recession of 1958 
brought Federal action which extended such benefits for an 
additional 13 weeks at the option of the States. Our 
studies of the problems faced by displaced employees lead 
us to the conclusion that a reasonable period, beyond 
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which unemployment benefits should not apply, is yet to 
be determined. It is apparent that extended unemploy- 
ment benefits are no substitute for jobs and ought not to 
be accepted as such. But in the formulation of a satis- 
factory public policy, we believe the length of the period 
in which unemployment benefits will be paid should be 
open to objective analysis. 

We also believe that State unemployment compensation 
laws should be amended to permit unemployed workers to 
draw benefits without regard to the fact that they may have 
received, or are now receiving, severance pay benefits. 
To deny unemployment compensation during this period 
negates the very purpose of severance pay. 

4. The interrelationship between public and private 
pension plans is in serious need of study. Labor mobility 
is inhibited because severance of the immediate employer- 
employee relationship dissolves the private pension bond. 
Manpower allocations which may be required in a national 
emergency become extraordinarily complicated when one 
tries to resolve the private pension equities which may be 
involved. Plant closings, accompanied by permanent 
displacement, inevitably sever the private pension 
relationship and give rise to union demands for costly 
vesting provisions. For these and other reasons, the 
committee believes a major study designed to determine 
the desirability and feasibility of integrating private and 
public pension systems should be undertaken. 

A second pension problem which is worthy of considera- 
tion during the present period of high unemployment 
relates to optional early retirement. The committee 
members do not favor compulsory early retirement, but 
optional early retirement at age 62, as is presently being 
proposed, may have certain advantages during a period of 
substantial unemployment. It will be relatively meaning- 
less, however, unless it is coupled with the removal of the 
present unrealistic restrictions on the amount of earnings 
which a retired person is allowed to accept without im- 
pairing his pension rights. 

5. There is a clear correlation between livestock inven- 
tories and man-hours of work in the packing industry. 
The recent Census of Agriculture revealed that cattle 
numbers are somewhat smaller than Department of Agri- 
culture estimates had assumed, that sheep numbers, while 
leveling off during the last 2 years, have been in a decline 
for some time, and that hog production has shown no dis- 
cernible upward trend since 1956. The use of excess grain 
products to feed livestock, which would in turn take the 
form of edible meat products for both domestic and foreign 
consumption, could contribute to the solution of several 
problems. 

The committee members have not attempted to explore 
the intricacies of this problem, but they believe it is worthy 
of joint study by private and public bodies and they are 
prepared to seek the cooperation of the Government in 
analyzing the issues involved and in developing a program 
of action. 


* Though the impartial and company members have not responded to 
the union statement, they take sharp issue with many of the assertions made 
therein. 


6. Minimum wage laws, as such, are not very meaningful 
when applied to industries whose wage structures are 
marked by sharp differentials. Many democratic coun- 
tries in the Western World have resolved this problem 
through the imposition of industry standards. The com- 
mittee members believe that a study of this issue would 
contribute to the solution of a difficult problem. 

7. Governmental regulatory measures, however wise at 
their inception, can become unduly onerous under changed 
circumstances, For example, an antitrust consent decree, 
entered against the meatpacking industry in the 1920’s, 
is now deemed by both the United Packinghouse workers 
and the company representatives on the committee to be 
unrealistic when applied to current conditions. The 
committee members believe that a study of such regulatory 
measures might result in action which would encourage the 
kind of growth and expansion in the industry which is 
desirable from every point of view. 

* * * 


Matters for collective bargaining are not discussed in 
this report because of the imminence of contract negotia- 
tions. 


Conclusion 


A degree of experimental discussion has been possible 
through the committee which would not normally be possi- 
ble in the more rigid contractual structure. If great 
solutions have not been found, it may be because the 
problems permit only partial answers. 

The committee members believe that the parties will, in 
the process of collective bargaining, be able to arrive at an 
agreement based on some adaptation of the possibilities 
which have been discussed. When this is done, employees 
will have a larger measure of job security. The future will 
not be secure, however, until the Nation sets its course in 
the direction of an annual economic growth which will 
provide full employment. 


Union Statement * 


Through this committee, a wide range of activities not 
normally engaged in during the life of a bargaining contract 
has been made possible. Experimentation, without con- 
tractual commitments, could be carried forward because 
we had a committee. Its monthly meetings provided a 
medium through which information and ideas could be 
exchanged. Such an operating procedure is valuable. It 
provides new channels for relationship over and above 
contract administration during the life of an agreement. 
In some respects, this may be an important contribution 
to the field of industrial relations. 

Disagreements between labor and management members 
of the Automation Committee were rooted in two basic 
differences. These were in— 

1. Evaluating the impact of automation on the meat- 
packing industry and on the entire economy; 

2. Evaluating the responsibilities of democratic govern- 
ment for the creation of full employment in a free enterprise 
economy. 
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The Impact of Automation 


Labor members do not doubt that the process of tech- 
nological advance embodies a vast potential for good and 
that its retardation is undesirable. But we must recog- 
nize that the entire mechanism of production should be 
an instrumentality of mankind designed to serve mankind. 
Its achievements cannot be measured in terms solely of 
ever-increasing number of units deliverable per employed 
worker—without calculating also the social and economic 
cost of ever-increasing numbers of unemployed workers. 


The Cost of the Armour Closedowns. An examination of 
the impact of Armour’s 1959 closedowns suggests the 
contrast between the corporate gain and social costs of 
automation. 

According to Armour’s financial report of 1959, costs 
of plant closings in that year came to $15,591,000. This 
meant an after-tax loss to the company of a little less 
than $7,500,000. In return, Armour was able to con- 
centrate production in more efficient plants. This meant 
savings through the use of more efficient equipment at 
higher levels of capacity. Armour stockholders benefited 
through a higher return on invested capital. 

An estimate of [social] costs can be gathered from the 
special surveys conducted by the committee. One year 
after the closedowns, the labor force status of the 2,411 
workers ® laid off in three plants (East St. Louis, Fargo, 
and Columbus) was as follows: 


Number 
Employed 1, 095 45. 4 
Unemployed ‘ 1, 142 47.4 
Out of labor force 174 7. 2 


Percent 


In Oklahoma City, 8 months after the plant closed down, 
only 40 percent of the former Armour workers had found 
new jobs; more than 10 percent were listed as “having 
left the labor force.” 

No estimates were or could be made for the net impact 
of the closedowns on the total employment picture of the 
area. Additions to unemployment included not only the 
portion of Armour workers who remained jobless but 
also the younger- workers who were not hired to replace 
normal terminations among Armour workers and the 
workers who were not hired elsewhere because available 
jobs had been taken by workers severed because of 
Armour’s closedowns. The closedowns increased area- 
wide unemployment by about 5,400 jobs in seven plant 
areas. 

No one can forecast the ultimate cost of these close- 
downs on the living standards of workers or the security 
of their families. It is significant to note that 57 percent 
of the workers had exhausted their right to unemployment 
compensation less than 12 months after they had received 
final layoff slips. 

All of this suggests that the real cost of Armour’s plant 
closings include the net loss of more than 5,000 incomes 
from the spending streams of six communities; additions 
to the total of national unemployment and relief costs; and 
loss of status and n.orale for thousands of workers whose 


skills are no longer needed, who suspect that their re- 
mainder of life may have been made a liability rather 
than an asset for their community and their society. 


Cost to Industry and National Problem. The Armour plant 
closedowns represent but one massive example of the 
impact of technological change on the men and women 
who earn a living in the meatpacking industry. The 
impact of meat industry automation on workers is multi- 
plied by similar trends in the other sectors of American 
industry. Automation, forcing workers out of employ- 
ment in one industry, at the same time erodes opportunity 
for reemployment in others. 

An unhappy example of this is the plight of the farmer 
thrown off his land by the surging progress of agricultural 
technology. Tens of thousands of such displaced farmers 
in the past have found industrial jobs in the packing 
industry. Such opportunity has now all but vanished. 
In this sense, costs of packinghouse industry automation 
are part of and representative of the larger national prob- 
lem of full employment. 

Every year in the immediate future, the Nation’s total 
labor force will increase by about 1,250,000 workers, and 
automation will wipe out at least 1,250,000 jobs—at 
present levels of gross national product. Accordingly, 
if we are content only to keep unemployment from rising 
above present dangerous levels, we need 2,500,000 new 
jobs a year. This would require a national growth rate 
year in and year out averaging at least 5 percent. The 
alternative to so organizing the giant power of automation 
for the creation of abundance at home and alleviation of 
misery abroad is economic disaster in the years ahead. 

For the meat industry to carry a proportionate share of 
such needed national growth, it must raise its volume of 
output at a rate sufficient to create about 5,000 new jobs 
a year. Currently, the industry is losing about 7,000 jobs 
a year; per capita meat consumption is falling and meat 
exports are insignificant. 


Government’s Responsibility 


The second area of difference is an outgrowth of the 
report’s failure to evaluate adequately the impact of 
automation on our industry and the entire economy. 
Because of this failure, the remedies suggested fall far 
short of the needs. 

It is our basic conviction that response to the challenge 
of automation requires several different lines of action 
simultaneously. We suggest that the problem posed is 
not merely how to assuage the victims of technological 
change, but includes the challenge as to whether and to 
what extent technological change may be regulated, 
directed, and harnessed so as to minimize the degree to 
which displacement and hardship follow in its wake. The 
problem is to achieve at least that rate of growth which 
will produce new jobs to balance all losses from automation. 


*The Wilcock-Franke study classified as ‘‘employed’’ those who work 1 
or more hours in a week. 
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If such balance could be achieved, the issue would become 
then simply one of establishing adequate machinery for 
easing and aiding the movement of workers from job to 
job. 


The Achievement of Full Employment. The key to the 
whole problem of automation unemployment is a national 
growth rate sufficient to raise total output in equilibrium 
with increasing efficiency and the increasing labor force. 
Whether that rate be set at 4 percent or 5, or more, we 
have no special power to discern. But it takes little pro- 
phetic vision to know that the present rate is inadequate. 
Even the best hopes of Washington forecasters for speedy 
recovery from current recession holds forth a level of pro- 
duction at the end of 1961 no more than 4 percent above 
the level of 1960's first quarter—a growth rate at least 50 
percent less than necessary to keep unemployment from 
rising ominously. 

For us, the “combination of private initiative and 
public policy’’ required to win and maintain full employ- 
ment demands a very substantial increase in public 
willingness to take over and carry forward in areas where 
in recent years private initiative has proved all too weary 
and laggard. 

If growth rate is to be achieved meeting the minimum 
requirements of national economic security there must, 
among many things, be policies directed toward: 

1. A massive increase in the public investment for 
schools, homes, medical care, education, city rebuilding, 
and a wide range of other national needs. 


2. Creation and expansion of private consumer pur- 


chasing power. This can be accomplished through a 
variety of means including, for example, earlier retirement 
under social security with increased benefits, tax revision 
to reduce the burden on low-income levels, increases in 
the amount and duration of unemployment compensation, 
and immediate effective increases in minimum wage levels 
above the new defined level of $1.25, and to extend coverage 
to millions of workers now excluded. 

3. Arrangements to gear this Nation’s production capac- 
ity more realistically to the grave needs of peoples in the 
other nations through foreign trade. 


The Shorter Workweek. For the objective of achieving 
full employment and also in order to help meet immediate 
human needs, the shortened workweek becomes an eco- 
nomic imperative. Those who question this argue that an 
increasing level of output for the Nation is much preferable 
to increased leisure for its working force. 

Unfortunately, the Nation currently faces no such happy 
choice. Not shortage of labor but shortages of effective 
buying power have brought to our economy what has been 


termed “creeping stagnation at a high level.” The im- 
mediate goal to be achieved through a shortening of the 
workweek is not more leisure but substantially less en- 
forced and unpaid leisure for those who now seek work. 
The shorter workweek offers an immediate move to re- 
store purchasing power and jobs to millions of unemployed 
and an offset to the continuing attrition by automation of 
the national total of available jobs. If the choice should 
ever come between more leisure and needed increases in 
national output, then a rational choice may be made. 


Expanded Meat Industry Employment. Achievements of 
full employment elsewhere in the economy with increased 
purchasing power for food products would tend to increase 
total meat production. Both unions have consistently 
supported sound farm policies which would seek ex- 
pansion of livestock supplies with protection against the 
sharp price declines which have impoverished many farm- 
ers and checked increases in production. The Food for 
Peace Program suggests at least the possibilities for ex- 
panding shipments of meats abroad. This whole area is 
one which calls for immediate and full study. 

So long as more than half the world lives in starvation 
and millions in our own country lack adequate diets, labor 
insists that no limits on the output of this basic food in- 
dustry, save those of maximum resource availability, may 
rationally be accepted. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion we note certain additional areas of public 
action to which the Progress Report does not refer. 

1. Within the framework of recently enacted depressed 
area legislation, initiative may be taken to find replace- 
ment industry to provide jobs in areas where the toll of 
automation or other forms of unemployrment has been 
heavy. If Government policy calls for offering special 
tax inducements to speed corporate automation invest- 
ment, then Government policy might well offer similar tax 
inducements and long-term loans to companies expanding 
employment in depressed areas. As a corollary to this, 
Government action might well deny tax writeoffs on plants 
closed through calculated management decision in areas 
where such closing will add to already heavy burdens of 
unemployment. 

2. Effective measures through action by Federal, State, 
and local government must be developed to combat 
discrimination inemployment. Hiring practices curtailing 
job opportunities for particular groups of workers must 
be extirpated. 

3. Establishment of Federal standards for unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 
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Labor Requirements for 
Highway Construction 


Eprror’s Nore.—This article summarizes the sec- 
ond in a series of studies by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to determine the labor require- 
ments for various types of construction. The 
results of the first study—that on school con- 
struction—were summarized in the last issue 
of the Review. Reports on other studies cur- 
rently underway—the construction of hospitals, 
public buildings, and public housing—will 
appear in subsequent issues. 


Atmost A FourTH of the expenditures under 1958 
highway construction contracts went into wages 
of on-site workers (chart 1). In addition, the ma- 
terial and equipment expenditures, comprising 
almost two-thirds of total contract costs, created 
off-site employment in all other sectors of the 
economy. Based on these figures from the Bureau 
of Public Roads and other data, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates that altogether, a total 
of 219 man-hours of employment were required 
for each $1,000 of highway construction expendi- 
tures—94 hours at the construction site and 125 
hours elsewhere. These figures are very close to 

“those found in school construction. If the man- 
hours are regrouped to distinguish the activities 
at the site and those most directly related to the 
construction activities from those more indirectly 
connected, each $1,000 of expenditures required 
164 hours of primary labor and 55 hours of sec- 
ondary labor.' 

In recent years, especially since the enactment 
of the Federal Interstate Highway Program, out- 
lays for highway construction have risen steadily 
to $5.5-$6 billion a year and are expected to con- 
tinue at least at this level over the next several 
years. The present expenditure represents more 
than 10 percent of all money spent for new con- 
struction—private and public. The BLS esti- 
mates that during the period 1958-60, highway 
construction required annually about 300,000 
full-time jobs at the construction site and an 
additional 350,000 jobs in producing and transport- 
ing the requisite materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment. 

These estimates of labor requirements for high- 
way construction exclude the employment used 


in the planning and designing of highways prior 
to the letting of the construction contract, the 
work of government employees for such functions 
as supervision and inspection of the construction, 
and the multiplier effect of the spending of wages 
and profits. 


Scope and Method 


On-site employment data were obtained from 
two studies made by the Bureau of Public Roads.? 
The figures on man-hours per $1,000 of contract 
are averages based on regular reports filed with the 
BPR by contractors having contracts on federally 
aided primary highways completed in 1958, in- 
cluding two-lane and four-lane; portland cement, 
concrete, and bituminous surfaced; and accom- 
panying structures. These reports provide infor- 
mation on total man-hours worked, the value of 
contract (excluding purchase of right-of-way and 
engineering fees), and quantities of materials used.* 

The data on quantities of materials and use of 
equipment * collected by the BPR were converted 
into man-hour requirements for off-site employ- 
ment by the BLS.’ First, the BLS calculated the 
value of the materials at both the site of construc- 
tion (purchasers’ value) and at the site of their 
production (producers’ value). The difference 
between producers’ and purchasers’ value was 
converted * to the primary man-hours needed in 


1 Primary man-hour requirements include, in addition to all on-site labor, 
the construction contractor’s office employment, the labor required in those 
manufacturing industries which fabricate the construction materials used on 
the site, and the labor used in the trade, distribution, and services industries 
to transport the materials to the site. Secondary requirements include all 
other employment necessary to produce and transport the raw materials 
and semifinished products to the factories and other industries which do 
the final processing or handling of materials. 

2 The data used in this analysis taken from these two studies are presented 
in M. B. Christensen and David A. Gorman, “‘ Highway Construction: An 
Employment Generator,’’ Public Roads, April 1961, pp. 162-166. That article 
presents on-site man-hours by occupation based on a survey made in coopera- 
tion with the State highway departments in 1958. The survey covered all 
employment during the 4-week period from July 13 through August 9, 1958, 
on more than half of the 6,600 federally aided highway construction contracts 
in active construction status at the time. 

§ Similar reports on federally aided secondary road construction are not 
currently received by BPR; however, data received in the past indicate that 
the man-hours differed only slightly from the on-site hours of primary fed- 
erally aided highway programs. 

4 Based on BPR estimates for the average annual depreciation on all equip- 
ment used on federally aided highways. 

4‘ For a more detailed description of techniques used, see Labor Require- 
ments for School Construction, BLS Bull, 1299 (1961). 

¢ The man-hour ratios used for these conversions were gross receipts and man- 
hours, as reported in Interstate Commerce Commission and industry publi- 
cations (transportation), 1958 Census of Business with adjustments for mar- 
gins from Internal Revenue Service data (trade), and 1958 Census of Selected 
Services (service). 
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the transportation, trade, and service industries to 
move the materials from the site of production to 
the construction site. The producers’ value of 
each of the materials, supplies, and equipment was 
then converted to the primary man-hours needed 
for their production in the final stage of manufac- 
ture.’ The secondary employment was estimated 
by determining the interindustry transactions and 
associated employment needed to produce the 
materials, supplies, and equipment used in 
construction.® 


On-Site Labor Requirements 


The 94 man-hours of on-site labor include about 
40 hours for equipment operators and crafts as- 
sociated with equipment operation, 31 hours for 
unskilled occupations, 13 hours for miscellaneous 
construction crafts, 9 hours for professional and 
managerial duties, and 1 hour for the various 
clerical and service occupations. 

This distribution reflects the widespread use of 
construction equipment. As shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation, equipment operators and the occu- 
pations associated with equipment, such as oilers, 
mechanics, firemen, and stationary engineers, ac- 
counted for over 43 percent of the on-site labor. 
All other skilled crafts combined (for example, 
structural steelworkers, carpenters, and concrete 
finishers) represented only a seventh of the total 
hours worked. About one-third of the hours were 
put in by unskilled workers. 


Percent of on- 
site man-hours 
Be CO nein cdi deiensiin de 100. 0 
Equipment operators... ........-.----.... 37. 8 
Operators of tractors, loaders, bulldozers, 
scrapers, etc 
Ro OIE 2 i te et 
Operators of cranes, hoists, draglines, 
and shovels 
All other equipment operators__-_.--- ~~~ 
Crafts associated with equipment 
gE Eee See 
Unskilled 
Professional, managerial, clerical, and service. 10. 


Increasing use and efficiency of roadbuilding 
equipment, particularly in grading and surfacing, 
was the prime cause of the 47-percent decline in 
on-site labor requirements for highways from 1947 
to 1958.° The most important changes in equip- 
ment were increases in the hauling capacity and 
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Chart 1. Construction Contract Expenditures for 
Federally Aided Highways, 1958 





\ Materials | 


operating speeds of earth moving machinery and 
the development of paving and finishing machines 
which combine operations previously performed 
by several machines. Part of the decrease in on- 
site man-hour requirements may also be due to 
changes in the design and composition of the 
roads. 

On-site unit man-hours have declined not only 
absolutely but also, it is probable, in relation to 
off-site man-hours. Material costs in relation to 
the other construction cost items have become 
more important, and the unit man-hour require- 
ments for roadbuilding have declined 47 percent 
contrasted with the 30-percent decline in the total 
private economy during the same period. Both 
the increasing importance of material costs and 
the more rapid decline of on-site man-hours prob- 
ably would result in some shift of man-hours off 
site relative to the amount on site.” 


7 The man-hours ratios used were value of shipments and man-hours as 
reported in the 1958 Census of Manufactures. 

§ The interindustry transactions were obtained by using the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics interindustry transactions matrix for 1947 with current price 
levels and man-hour ratios. See W. Duane Evans and Marvin Hoffenberg, 
“The Interindustry Relations Study for 1947,’ Review of Economics and 
Statistics, May 1952, pp. 97-142. 

* For data from 1947 through 1954, see E. L. Stern and E. J. Coppage, Jr., 
“Labor Usage in Highway Construction As Influenced by Improved Equip- 
ment,” Public Roads, February 1957, pp. 151-152. Data for 1955 through 
1958 are from unpublished BPR statistics. 

%” The data on material costs are unpublished figures from the BPR; the 
unit man-hour requirements in the private economy are based on hours 
worked per dollar of real product. See Trends in Output per Man-Hour in 
the Private Economy, 1909-1958, BLS Bull. 1249 (1960). 
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Off-Site Employment 


Primary and secondary man-hour requirements 
away from the job site totaled 125 hours per $1,000 
of construction contract in 1958, as previously 
noted. These hours were generated in the industry 
sectors which produce, transport, and sell the raw 
materials, intermediate products, and final mate- 
rials and equipment needed in highway construc- 
tion, as well as in the off-site activities of the 
construction industry. (See table 1 and chart 2.) 

The area of the economy (other than construc- 
tion) most affected by highway construction was 
the manufacturing sector. Each $1,000 of con- 
struction required 60 hours of employment in 
manufacturing, and about half of these hours were 
in the last manufacturing stages before shipment 
to the construction site. The principal manufac- 
turing industries directly affected were producers 
of fabricated metal products, construction ma- 
chinery, cement, and concrete products (table 2). 

Manufacturing industries less directly affected 
but representing substantial employment included 
the iron and steel industries which furnished steel 
to the metal fabricating industries, and the iron 
and steel forgings industry which furnished parts 
to the equipment manufacturers and other 
fabricators. 

The mining industries furnished the crushed 
rock, sand, gravel, and other aggregate and 
required 20 hours of employment for this purpose 
for each $1,000 of highway construction. The 
mining industries also supplied other affected 
industries. 

About three-fourths of the 15 hours of labor 
required in the transportation industries resulted 
from the delivery of products to the construction 
site. The remaining man-hours were required to 


Taste 1. Toran Man-Hour Requirements Per $1,000 
or CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT FOR FEDERALLY AIDED 
Hieguways, BY Masor Inpustry Group, 1958 
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1 For definition, see text footnote 1. 


Taste 2. Orr-Srre Man-Hour REQUIREMENTS PER 
$1,000 or ConstrRuCcTION CONTRACT FOR FEDERALLY 
Arpep Higuways, By Masor Inpustry Grouvp,! 1958 





Man- 
Industry group hours 





All industries 


Nonmetallic minerals and products_...............-..- 
Rail, truck, and inland — transportation 
Fabricated metal products 

Constructio pod an meg and mining machinery -- 
Iron = steel 
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Pulp and paper 
ng, sawmill, oad — products - - 
Iron ~ steel forzings 
Rest of the economy 


Rewyppasapps 
NOM HOM eae 


8 











1 The industry groups conform to the 50-order interindustry system of 
classification for the 1947 interindustry study cited in text footnote 8. 
3 Includes man-hours in mining and manufacturing. 


transport material between other affected indus- 
tries. 

The trade industries required a total of 6.9 
hours of employment per $1,000 of highway 
construction. A third of this employment was 
directly involved with construction materials. 


Materials Used 


As stated earlier, nearly two-thirds of the road- 
building contract dollar in 1958 was spent for 
materials and construction equipment. The kinds 
of material and equipment purchased are shown 
in table 3. 

Expenditures for construction equipment—the 
graders, rollers, tractors, cranes, trucks, bull- 
dozers, pavers, etc., which are so essential to 
modern roadbuilding—represented almost one- 
eighth of the contract dollar. 

Purchased aggregate accounted for 7.1 percent 
of contract cost. In addition, contractors pro- 
duced aggregate at or near the site, and aggregate 
was used in many of the other purchased materials, 
including premixed concrete, bituminous paving 
materials, and concrete pipe. In total, it is esti- 
mated that aggregate represented over 18 percent 
of the total contract cost. 

The steel used, exclusive of that in construction 
equipment, represented over 12 percent of the 
construction cost. Steel was used principally for 
reinforcing both roadways and bridges and for 
structural purposes in bridges. 

Petroleum products for the construction equip- 
ment and for use in highway surfacing was a major 
material cost, representing 10.7 percent of the 
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contract dollar. However, because of low labor 
requirements in the petroleum industry, the off- 
site employment generated by these purchases 
represented a very small portion of the total labor 
requirements. 


Comparisons With School Construction 


A comparison of this study with a similar anal- 
ysis of school construction discloses that total 
man-hour requirements for highways are virtually 
the same as those for schools. The BLS findings 
show highway construction (1958) requirements 
totaling 219 man-hours per $1,000 of expenditures 
compared with 212 man-hours for a like amount 
of spending for school construction (1959). How- 
ever, a rough estimate of changes in prices and 
output per man-hour between 1958 and 1959 
indicates that the total man-hour requirements per 
$1,000 of highways in 1959 was probably very 
close to that for schools in 1959. 

Despite their similarity in total man-hour 
requirements, expenditures for schools and high- 
ways affect individual industries in the economy 
in a different manner. On-site requirements for 


highways are somewhat higher than those for 


TABLE 3. RELATION oF CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS AND 
EquIPpMENT TO ToTaL Construction Contract Costs 
FoR FepERALLY Arpep HiguHways,' 1958 





Cost as percentage 


Materials or equipment 
of total contract 





a 


Culvert pipe 
Construction co nt 
ucts... ie 
Premixed bituminous paving materials 
Fuels, lubricating oils 
Bitumens 
Cement and concrete. .. 
See 
Ready-mixed concrete . 
Culvert pipe 
Aggregate (purchased) 
Lumber, timber piling 
Explosives 


_— 


_ 
SNF EPSON SPOON, emp 


OAK Kae OasaaAIOOMOSnh 





-. 





1 Prices for the materials and equipment were obtained from industry 
~~ rma sources and represent national average costs at the site of 
construction. 


Chart 2. Distribution of Man-Hours for Each $1,000 
of Construction Contract for Federally Aided High- 
ways, 1958 
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schools even after price and productivity shifts 
update the highway hours to 1959. 

The ratio of off-site man-hour requirements to 
on-site man-hour requirements for highway con- 
struction was 1% to 1. School construction re- 
quired 1% man-hours off-site for each man-hour 
at the site. 

Generally, the effect of school building is felt 
more strongly in manufacturing industries but has 
less impact on the mining industries than highway 
construction because of the importance of 
aggregate. 

The principal manufacturing industry groups 
affected were the same for both types of construc- 
tion, but they generally received a higher share of 
the school construction dollar. 


—Ronavp E. Kurscuer anp Cuartes A. WaITE 
Division of Productivity and Technological Developments 
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Economic Status of Social 
Welfare Workers in 1960 


Tue Bureau or Lazor Sraristics, in cooperation 
with the National Social Welfare Assembly and 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, conducted a nationwide survey of social 
welfare manpower during 1960. The survey, 
conducted by mail questionnaire, was designed to 
provide information on annual salaries and work- 
ing conditions of personnel in the social welfare 
field as they relate to the personal characteristics 
of the work force, programs and position levels, 
and the educational and experience levels of 
workers. This article gives major attention to 
nationwide employment and salary levels.! 


Employment Characteristics 


In 1960, approximately 116,000 social welfare 
workers were employed in the United States 
(table 1). Government workers outnumbered 
voluntary agency workers by nearly 2 to 1. 

Employment in State or local government 
agencies (69,500) was largely concentrated in 


TasLe 1. EstimateEp NumpBer or Socran WELFARB 
WorKERs IN Speciriep ProGRAMS, BY EMPLOYING 
Agency, UniTEep Srtartss, 1960 





Voluntary 


Number; Government 
of agencies 


agencies 
social 
welfare 


workers |State or|Federal|State or} Na- 
local local | tional 








115, 799 | 69,509 | 4,034 | 39, 631 
35,175 | 34, 989 


8, 556 915 
Child welfare work: 
Noninstitutional 7, 208 
Institutional 2, 657 
Court services " 4, 692 
School social work 4 2, 224 
Rehabilitation services 682 
Medical social work: 
1,104 
317 


Pp 
In other health settings ?___ 
Psychiatric social work: 
Ni icnnecsocatis 1, 759 
In other health settings?._..| 2,224 1,231 
4, 488 
185 


All programs! 





Public assistance 
Family services other than 


Services to aged in institutions. 
Group work 109 10, 214 
Community organization 518 6, 226 
Teaching social work 90 308 557 

creation 10,448 | 5, 487 3, 462 




















1 Includes data for programs in addition to those shown separately. 
2 In clinics, independent of hospitals, that provide out-patient diagnosis 
= treatment of the sick, and in programs not centered in hospitals and 
cs. 


public assistance programs (one-half) and in 
child welfare work (a fourth).2 Among 4,000 
Federal workers, nearly a third were in recreation 
work and about a fourth were in psychiatric social 
work. 

Of the 39,600 social welfare workers employed 
by State or local voluntary agencies, a fourth were 
engaged in group work—informal education and 
leisure-time activities (e.g., scouting and YWCA). 
Child welfare work, family services other than 
public assistance, and community organization 
work (including community chests, united funds, 
sectarian coordinating councils) each accounted 
for about a sixth of the total. A third of the 
2,600 workers in national voluntary agencies were 
employed in community organization work. 

Social welfare employment in voluntary agencies 
had increased by 48 percent since 1950, the date 
of an earlier survey made by the Bureau;* the 
increase during the decade in State or local 
government employment was 39 percent and in 
the Federal Government amounted to 34 percent. 
For each of these employing agency groups, the 
percent increase in employment was substantially 
greater in the Western States‘ than in other 
sections. 

Direct-service positions accounted for 62 percent 
of the nationwide employment in social welfare 
agencies in 1960; executive and supervisory posi- 
tions accounted for 21 and 10 percent, respec- 
tively. The remainder of the workers were 
mainly in teaching, research, and consultation. 
Case workers accounted for three-fourths of all 
direct-service workers and for slightly less than 
half of all workers within the scope of the study. 

As shown in the following tabulation, the dis- 
tribution of workers by position differed substan- 
tially among the employing agencies. These 
differences undoubtedly reflect a variety of factors, 
including variation in type of program and average 
size of staff. 


1 Greater detail on the survey, including tabulations of regional and metro- 
politan area salary levels, is provided in Salaries and Working Conditions of 
Social Welfare Manpower in 1960, published by the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, Inc., 345 East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. Price $1.75. 

2 The survey did not include about 2,000 vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selors employed in State or local government programs. 

3“Economic Status of Social Workers in 1950,”" Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1951, pp. 391-395. Since personnel in strictly recreation settings were 
not included in 1950, time comparisons exclude recreation workers. 

4 See footnote 1, table 5, for definition of western region. 
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Percent of social welfare workers 





Government Voluntary agencies 





State or 
Federal local National 
100 100 100 
61 47 38 
39 26 17 
1 12 8 
22 9 14 
14 8 11 
21 ll 15 38 36 
8 8 10 7 14 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equa! totals 


Position 
All positions 
Direct-service 


A 
agencies State or 
local 


100 
71 
61 

2 
8 
10 


100 
62 
47 

5 
9 
10 


Personal Characteristics 


Sex, Age, and Marital Status. Women accounted 
for 65,750, or 57 percent of the social welfare 
workers in 1960. Regionally, the proportion of 
women ranged from one-half in the Pacific region 
to two-thirds in the Southeast. , Excluding rec- 
reation workers, women accounted for 59 percent 
of the employment total in 1960 compared with 
69 percent in 1950. During the decade, the 
number of women and men social welfare workers 
increased by 23 and 85 percent, respectively. 
Distributions of men and women by age and 
marital status are shown in chart 1. Median age 


estimates in 1960 were 42 years for all workers, 
39 years for men, and 46 years for women. Ex- 
cluding recreation workers, the average age for 
men was unchanged from 1950, whereas the 
average for women rose by 5 years. 

Among men workers, 82 percent were married, 
15 percent were single, and 3 percent were wid- 
owed, divorced, or separated. Estimates for 
women were as follows: married, 45 percent; single, 
35 percent; widowed, divorced, or separated, 19 
percent. 

Men and women were distributed somewhat 
differently by position level. Excluding recre- 
ation workers, for example, 41 percent of the men 
and 59 percent of the women were case workers; 
12 percert of the men and 8 percent of the women 
were in other direct-service positions; 9 percent of 
both men and women were supervisors; and 29 
percent of the men, compared with 15 percent of 
the women, were executives. Within each position 
grouping, the median age for women exceeded that 
for men; among case workers, the difference was 
8 years and amounted to 7 years in most of the 
other positions. 


Chart 1. Number of Social Welfare Workers, by Personal Characteristics, United States, 1960 
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TasLe 2. Percent or SocraL WELFARE WoRKERS IN SELECTED ProGRAmMs, BY AMOUNT OF EpucATION, UNITED 
Sratss, 1960 





Amount of education 


Child welfare work 
Services Community 
to adult organiza- 
offenders tion 





Noninsti- Institu- 
tutional tional 





All education 


100 


3 
8 





No pechetes’ 's degree ? 
college - - 





Collewe” ender 2 years 





College or more 
Bachelor’s ors degree no 
Bachelor’s degree, wii 
Graduate study, un 
Graduate study, 1 to2 
No master’s de; 
Master’s degree 
Graduate study, 2 years or more 
No graduate di 
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33 
14 

6 
4 
15 
52 
10 


248c0ca08 


~ 
a ~ 


— 
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1 Includes data for programs in addition to those shown separately. 
2 Includes workers who reported some graduate study. 


Level of Education. Seven out of 10 social welfare 
workers reported in the 1960 study that they held 
a bachelor’s degree; 1 out of 2 workers reported 
some graduate work. By program, the proportion 
holding bachelor’s degrees ranged from about half 
of those engaged in services to the aged to virtually 
all of those teaching social work. As shown in 
table 2, one out of four workers had studied 2 or 
more years in graduate schools and about the 
same proportion had received graduate degrees, 
including a few with 1 to 2 years of graduate study. 


TABLE 3. 


3 Less than 0.5 percent, 
Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals 


A small rise between 1950 and 1960 in the pro- 
portion of social welfare workers with bachelor’s 
degrees largely reflects the higher educational level 
in State or local government employment as shown 
in the following tabulation: 

Percent of workers 


(excluding recreation) 
with bachelor’s degree 





State or local governments 
Federal Government 
Voluntary agencies 


ANNUAL SaLarres oF SocraL WELFARE WoRKERS IN SPECIFIED ProGraMs IN STaTE oR Loca AGENCIEs, 


BY Position, UnitEep Srarss, 1960 





State or local government agencies 


State or local voluntary agencies 





Direct-service 
positions 





Total Case 


Supervisory 
Positions 
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Executive 
positions 





Total Case 
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1 Includes data for positions in addition to those shown separately. 
2 Includes data for — in addition to those shown separately. 
3 See footnote 2, table 


Nore: Dashes indicate no workers reported or an insufficient number to 
warrant presentation of a median salary, 
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Chart 2. Average Annual Salaries of Social Welfare 
Workers, by Type of Program, United States, 1960 
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Relatively more men in all positions combined 
and in direct-service and executive positions re- 
ported bachelor’s degrees than did women; in 
supervisory positions, a slightly higher proportion 
of women than men had obtained a bachelor’s 
degree. Such relative proportions also prevailed 
in graduate education. 

The proportion of workers with bachelor’s de- 
grees declined with succeeding (older) age group- 
ings; only about 4 out of 10 in the 60-and-over age 
category reported a bachelor’s degree. Propor- 
tionately, graduate degrees were most prevalent 
among workers in the middle-aged groupings. 

The workers were asked to report the one field 
in which they had the most undergraduate or 
graduate level courses. In most programs, the 
largest portions of workers reported undergraduate 
fields of concentration in sociology; in public 
assistance and in school social work in child 
welfare programs, the major field of concen- 
tration was education. For those with gradu- 
ate fields of concentration, the largest proportions 
of workers in each of the programs, except re- 
creation, reported concentration in social work 


courses; actual proportions ranged, however, 


from 15 percent of the workers in public assistance 
to 89 percent in psychiatric social work in health 
settings other than in hospitals. 


Annual Salaries 


The nationwide average (median) salary for 
the nearly 116,000 social welfare workers within 
the scope of the study was $5,210 in the spring 
and summer of 1960. Salaries of individual 
workers were widely dispersed, approximately 
8 percent receiving less than $3,500 and about 
4 percent receiving $10,000 or more annually. 
Excluding recreation workers, who accounted 
for 9 percent of the employment, social welfare 
workers averaged $5,220, the middle half of 
the workers in the array by salaries received 
from $4,280 to $6,520. 


By Program. Among the 17 social welfare pro- 
grams recognized for survey purposes, median 
salaries exceeded the all-program estimate in 
all except 4 programs (chart 2). Teaching social 
work, one of the smallest programs in terms 
of employment, provided a median salary of 
$8,030; public assistance, accounting for 30 
percent of all social welfare workers, had a median 
of $4,600. 

Differences in general salary levels among 
programs can reflect a wide variety of factors, 


Taste 4. Mepran ANNUAL SALARIES or SocraL WEL- 
FARE WORKERS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND IN 
NationaL VoLtunTARY AGENCIES, BY PosiTION, UNITED 
States, 1960 





Employing agency and program 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 





Medical social work in hos 
Psychiatric social work in 
— to adult offenders 




















1 Includes data for positions in addition to those shown separately. 
2 Includes data for programs in addition to those shown separately. 


Nore: Dashes indicate no workers reported or an insufficient number to 
warrant presentation of a median salary. 
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Chart 3. Average Annual Salaries of Social Welfare 
Workers, Excluding Recreation, With Specified 
Levels of Education, by Position in Agency, United 
States, 1960 
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including variation in distribution of workers 
among governmental and nongovernmental em- 
ploying agencies, variation in distribution of 
workers by position level, differences in the 
proportions of men and women employed, and 
differences in amount of education. In relative 
terms, public assistance programs, for example, 
had more direct-service workers than all programs 
combined (73 and 62 percent), fewer executives 
(11 and 21 percent), and more women (69 and 
57 percent), and the workers had less education 
as measured by bachelor’s degrees (64 and 71 
percent) and graduate degrees (7 and 26 percent). 

As shown in chart 2, the degree of dispersion 
of individual pay rates (measured here in middle 
ranges) also differed greatly among programs. 
In programs with greater-than-average dispersion, 
such as community organization work and serv- 
ices to the aged in institutions, fully half of 
the social welfare workers were executives; 
partly because of the heterogeneous nature of 


this position level (in terms of duties and re- 
sponsibilities), individual rates for executives 
were much more widely dispersed than were rates 
in other positions. 


By Employing Agency. For all programs and 
positions combined, median salaries ranged from 
$5,010 in State and local governments to $6,730 
in national voluntary agencies (tables 3 and 4); 
one of the reasons for this difference is that the 
ratio of executives to direct-service workers 
was highest in national voluntary agencies and 
smallest in State or local governments. 

With comparisons directed to median salaries 
for each position level, Federal pay was found to 
exceed that in national voluntary agencies by a 
few hundred dollars annually and by larger 
amounts in comparison with State or local 
agencies. Pay relationships suggested by all- 
program averages are not, however, necessarily 
indicative of the pay situation within particular 
programs. Thus, on the State or local level, 
government agencies provided higher average 
salaries in 10 of 16 programs providing data for 
comparison; on an all-program basis, the volun- 
tary agencies had the higher averages. 

In the Northeast, South, and North Central 
regions, median annual salaries in State or local 
voluntary agencies rather generally exceeded aver- 
ages for counterpart positions in State or local 
governments (table 5). In the West, however, 
State or local government workers had the highest 
average salaries. Comparison of the regional aver- 
ages with national averages in table 3 indicated that 
within each employer group, salary levels in the 
South were more than 10 percent below national 
levels, Northeast averages equaled national aver- 
ages, and North Central averages were slightly 
above national averages; State or local govern- 
ment salaries in the West were about 15 percent 
above nationwide estimates for this employer 
group; in the case of State or local voluntary 
agencies, averages for the West were about 5 per- 
cent higher for all positions combined. 


By Position and Sex. The median salary of case 
workers, accounting for nearly half of all social 
welfare workers in the Nation, averaged $4,750 
a year, compared with $4,780 recorded for group 
workers and $6,190 and $6,450 for supervisors and 
executives, respectively. 
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The 62,200 women workers (excluding recrea- 
tion) averaged $4,940, or $820 a year less than the 
$5,760 median salary for 43,000 men. Women 
averaged $4,590 in direct-service positions and 
$6,050 as supervisors—in each case, $470 less than 
median averages recorded for men. 

Chart 3 presents the relationship of salaries to 
educational level for three positions. Similar data 
are presented separately for men and women in 
table 6. Within both employing State or local 
agency groupings, the salary advantage held by 
men tended to be much smaller among workers 
with graduate study than among workers with no 
bachelor’s degree. 


Salary Comparisons, 1950 and 1960. 'The median 
annual salary for all social welfare workers in- 
creased from $2,960 in 1950 to $5,220 in 1960. 
As shown in the following tabulation for direct- 
service workers, the percentage increase in salaries 
was smallest in the Federal Government and 
largest in voluntary agencies: 


Median annual salary of direct-service 
workers 





Percent 
1950 1960 increase 


$2,730 $4, 800 76 
2,690 4, 680 74 
4,000 6,490 62 
2,820 5,010 78 


All agencies.......... 
State or local governments___- 
Federal Government 
Voluntary agencies 


The 76-percent increase in average pay for social 
welfare workers in direct-service positions can be 
compared with a 55-percent rise in straight-time 
average hourly earnings for production workers 
in manufacturing. Other categories of workers 
whose pay increases have not kept pace with 
the percentage rise in social welfare salaries are 
employees in the banking and insurance indus- 
tries, office clerical workers in private industry, 
public school teachers, and Federal employees 
paid on the nationwide General Schedule. 


Work Schedules and Supplementary Benefits 


Schedules of weekly hours in 1960 ranged widely, 
with nearly a fifth of the workers working 35 
hours or less and a tenth reporting regular work 
schedules of 44 or more hours. Nearly half of 
the workers employed by State or local govern- 
ments reported 40-hour schedules and nearly all 
of the remainder worked less than 40 hours. 
State or local voluntary agencies exhibited much 


greater dispersion, with nearly a third working 
more than 40 hours. 

Overtime work (officially required) was most 
commonly compensated for by allowing equal time 
off, but slightly more than a fifth of all social 
welfare workers received no time off or extra pay. 
Very few workers received extra pay for officially 
required overtime. 

Vacations with pay were nearly universally pro- 
vided to social welfare workers. As shown in 
the following tabulation of the amount of paid 
vacation time to be earned in 1960, State or local 
voluntary agencies provided more paid time than 
State or local governments. 

Percent of workers (excluding 


recreation) employed by State 
or local agencies 


Length of paid vacations Government Voluntary 
2 weeks or more 97 96 
3 weeks or more 56 81 
4 weeks or more 16 65 





Sick leave with pay was available to virtually 
all workers. Although discretionary plans were 
reported by a minority (largely in voluntary 
agencies), a great majority of the workers earned 
10 or more days of paid sick leave during 1960. 
Unused sick leave could be accumulated and car- 
ried over from year to year by most of the gov- 


Tasie 5. Mepran ANNUAL SALARIES oF SocraAL WELFARE 
WorKERS IN StTaTE OR LOCAL AGENCIES, BY POSITION 
AND Broap Rearon,! 1960 





North- South North 
east Central 


Employing agency and position 





StaTeE OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


All positions 











Direct-service positions 
Case workers 
Group workers... 
Other workers. -. 

Supervisory positions 

Executive positions 


STaTe OR LOCAL VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES 


All positions 








Direct-service positions 
 \ | See 
Group workers 
Other workers. .............- 
Supervisory positions 
Executive positions 

















1 The regions used in this stud 


are: Northeast—Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


ew Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont; South—Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, an 

West Virginia; North Central—Ilinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, an 

Wisconsin; and West—Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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TaBLE 6. MepiaAn ANNUAL SALaRigEs OF SociAL WELFARE WoRKERS IN STATE OR Loca AGENcIES (ExcLuUDING REcREA- 
TION), BY AMOUNT OF EpvucaTIoN, Posirion, AND SEx, UNiTED Srates, 1960 





All positions ! 


Direct-service positions 


Supervisory positions Executive positions 





Employing agency and amount of education 
Women 


Men Women Men Women Women 





StaTE oR LOCAL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
All education. 





$4, 930 





No bachelor’s degree 

Bachelor’s degree, no _ 
Bachelor’s degree, wit. 

Graduate study, under 2 years. 
Graduate study, 2 years or more 


State oR Local VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
All education.. 








$4, 790 
4, 570 
5, 240 
5, 030 
5, 810 


5, 330 








No bachelor’s degree --- 
achelor’: , no uate study 


B 's degree 

Bachelor’s degree, with graduate study 
Graduate study, under 2 years. 
Graduate study, 2 years or more 











$4, 540 , $5, 910 
4, 780 6, 310 
5, 710 6, , 8, 000 
5, 190 , 7, 210 
5, 900 7,020 8, 490 




















1 Includes data for positions in addition to those shown separately. 


ernment workers and by a fourth of those em- 
ployed in voluntary agencies. 

Among the various types of insurance plans 
paid for in whole or part by the employer, worker 
eligibility was most common for hospitalization 
and surgical benefits (approximately a third of 
the workers were covered). 


Note: Dashes indicate no workers reported or an insufficient number to 
warrant presentation of a median salary. 


Slightly more than half of all social welfare 
workers were eligible for both social security and 
a private retirement (or pension) plan, with 
nearly all of the remainder covered under one but 
not both such plans. 

—Torvo P. KanninEn 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Married Women and the 
Level of Unemployment 


Ir Is OFTEN ASSUMED that the rise in unemploy- 
ment during a business downturn is accentuated 
by the entrance into the labor force of many 
married women who begin to look for work as 
their husbands are laid off. Subsequently, as the 
economy recovers and expands, and as married 
men become reemployed, the withdrawal of these 
wives from the labor force is expected to accelerate 
the drop in unemployment. The purpose of this 
article is to reexamine these assumptions in the 
light of data compiled from the surveys of the 
labor force conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
and tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The volume of statistical data pertaining to 
working wives has grown substantially over the 
last decade.! There is still little direct information 
about their motives for entering or leaving the 
labor force, but indirect evidence, case studies, 
and casual observation all tell us that there are 
families in which the wife’s jobseeking is a direct 
result of her husband’s unemployment. The 
available data, however, indicate that the aggre- 
gate number of married women who enter the 
labor market because their spouses are laid off 
during a recession is too small to have any per- 
ceptible effect on the cyclical trend in 
unemployment. 

The accompanying table shows the level of 
unemployment by marital status in March 1961 
and in March of the previous 4 years. 

In all of these years, married women represented 
a relatively small and fairly constant proportion of 
all jobless persons (about one-sixth). The num- 
ber of unemployed married women in 1961 has 
been averaging about 300,000 more than a year 
earlier, and over 400,000 more than in 1957 when 
the overall rate of unemployment was as low as 4 
percent. 

Even these aggregate figures suggest that the 
unemployment of wives, whatever its cause, has 
not been a major factor leading to high levels of 
unemployment in 1961. Moreover, there is pre- 
sumptive evidence that a large part of the net 
increase over the year in the unemployment of 
married women has resulted from layoffs among 


those who had been previously employed. By no 
means can all of the increase be traced to new 
entrants into the labor market. For example, 
estimates based on special tabulations indicate 
that out of every 10 married women added to the 
unemployed in any month, on the average at least 
4 are persons who had been employed the previous 
month. In addition, about a third of the in- 
creased unemployment of married women be- 
tween 1960 and 1961 was among operatives, an 
occupation group composed mainly of semi- 
skilled factory workers. This group was subject 
to heavier layoffs in 1961 than in 1960. 

The data in the table also illustrate the slight 
effect which the unemployment (and subsequent 
reemployment) of husbands had on the unemploy- 
ment of wives as the economy moved into a reces- 
sion and out again. Whereas there were 2.1 
million married men unemployed in early 1961 
and nearly 1 million married women unemployed, 
only 170,000 of these women were married to 
unemployed men. Moreover, not all of the wives 
in this group were necessarily recent labor market 
entrants; some of those unemployed wives un- 
doubtedly lost jobs of their own and were seeking ° 
others. But even granting the most extreme 
assumption that all of these women would drop 
out of the labor force as soon as their husbands 
found jobs—this reduction would account for 
only 170,000 in unemployment. 

It is true that in families with unemployed 
heads, about 40 percent of the wives are in the 
labor force whereas in families with employed 
heads, only about 30 percent of the wives are in 
the labor force. However, the 40-percent labor 
force rate for the wives of unemployed husbands 
has remained fairly constant under different eco- 
nomic conditions. This suggests that the labor 
market participation of wives is not necessarily 
responsive to a particular spell of unemployment, 
but rather to a more or less constant socioeconomic 
status of husbands characterized by low income, 
frequent spells of unemployment, and less skilled 
occupations. 

The persistent uptrend in the labor force partici- 
pation of married women throughout the past two 
decades is a familiar phenomenon. Monthly data 


1 See “‘Marital and Family Characteristics of Workers,” Monthly Labor 
Review, April 1961, pp. 355-364. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT OF MarrRIED MEN AND OF MARRIED 
WoMEN By EmpLoyMENT Stratus or THEIR HusBanps, 
Marcu 1957-61 

[In thousands] 





Item 1961 | 1960 





5,495 | 4,206 | 4,362 


2,137 | 1, 564 | 1, 583 

Married women 929 666 689 

Husband unemployed 171 82 87 179 53 
Husband employed or not in labor 

758 584 602 655 440 























1 Includes wives = ren of the Armed Forces living with their families, 
not shown separate] 


available since 1955, covering the period of the 
two most recent recessions, show that this upward 
movement has continued steadily. The amount 
of growth in the labor force rates of married 
women was greater during the 1955-56 boom in 
the economy and in employment than during the 
1957-58 recession. During the 1960-61 cycle, 
there was no evidence that increases in the worker 
rates of married women followed increases in the 
unemployment rates of married men. 


Developments among the various age groups are 
significant. In line with long-term trends, the 
greatest increases in labor force participation 
among married women over the last year has been 
among those in the group 45 to 64 years of age. 
In contrast, the sharpest increases in unemploy- 
ment rates among married men in the 1960-61 
recession has been among those under 45, as older 
workers have benefited from their seniority rights. 

Of course, the determinants of trends in un- 
employment and labor force participation are 
numerous and complex, and it is virtually im- 
possible to quantify the strength of the various 
factors involved. One can conclude, however, 
that on the basis of most of the available evidence, 
the entrance into the labor force of women whose 
husbands were unemployed has not had much 
effect on the level either of unemployment or the 
labor force in the relatively mild postwar 
recessions. 


—Robsert L. Srein 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 





Wage Chronology No. 34: 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
of Chicago ' 


Supplement No. 1—1953-61 


DurRING THE PERIOD 1953-61, negotiations be- 
tween the Commonwealth Edison Co. and locals 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW) provided for a number of 
general wage increases and changes in supplemen- 
tary benefits. In addition to the general wage 
increases, the parties agreed, in 1953, to some 
inequity adjustments and a reduction in zone 
differentials, as well as length of time required 
to go from minimum to maximum rates within a 
given rate range. Among the supplementary 
benefits that were liberalized during these years 
were shift differentials, vacation provisions, pay 
for holiday work and rest periods, meal allow- 


ances, and pension and insurance benefits. The 
pension plan was liberalized in 1959 and extended 
for a period of 5 years. 

Contracts negotiated during this period were 
to remain in effect for 2 or 3 years, with provisions 
for annual wage reopenings. In 1953, settlement 
was reached under a wage reopening provision 
of the 1952 agreements. The 1954 agreements 
were for 2 years, and the 1956 contracts, for 3 
years. 

Provision for a wage reopening in the spring of 
1960 was written into the April 1959 contracts 
which were to remain in effect until March 31, 
1961. These contracts were reopened, and the 
settlement that was reached early in April 1960 
provided for an increase in wage rates and an 
extension of the contracts until March 31, 1962, 
with a wage reopening permitted at the end of 
March 1961. The terms of the supplemental 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1953, pp. 404-411, or Wage Chronology 
Series 4, No. 34. 
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major medical expense and life insurance agree- 
ments were extended to the expiration date 
of the pension agreement, March 31, 1964. 

Negotiations on wages started in March 1961 
under the reopening provision of the 1959 agree- 
ment. By mid-April, the parties had agreed to a 
7- to 14-cent-an-hour general wage increase. 

The following tables bring the Commonwealth 
Edison basic wage chronology, covering produc- 


tion workers at the Powerton Generating Station, 
Pekin, Ill. (formerly super-power department), 
and plant workers in the inside and outside de- 
partments? in the Chicago area, up to date 
through 1961. The agreement was ratified by 


the union members on May 19, 1961. 


3 The inside and outside plant departments include generating stations, 
substations, building service, electrical construction (overhead and under- 
ground), substation constructiou, meter, and transportation. 


A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Apr. 1, 1953 (agreement | 10 cents an hour increase 


dated Apr. 16, 1953). 


Apr. 1, 1954 (agreement 


dated Apr. 20, 1954). cents an hour. 


Apr. 1, 1955 (agreement 


dated Apr. 26, 1955). 6.3 cents an hour. 


Apr. 1, 1956 (agreement 


dated May 15, 1956). aging 12.8 cents an hour. 


Apr. 1, 1957 (agreement 


dated May 2, 1957). aging 12.7 cents an hour. 


Apr. 1, 1958 (agreement 


dated May 1, 1958). aging 12.8 cents an hour. 


Apr. 1, 1959 (agreement 


dated May 14, 1959). aging 12.4 cents an hour. 





3.5 percent increase, averaging 7.6 


5 to 7 cents an hour increase, averaging 


9 to 15 cents an hour increase, 


10 to 14 cents an hour increase, aver- 


10 to 14 cents an hour increase, aver- 


7 to 16 cents an hour increase, 


Additional inequity adjustments provided speci- 
fied occupations. 

Progression schedules shortened by 6 months. 

Increases varied by hourly rate ranges as follows: 


Hourly 


ec ce wn coruece 
$2.15 to $2.42 

$2.43 to $2.71 

$2.72 and over 


Increases varied by hourly rate ranges as follows: 
$1.96 or less 


$1.97 to $2.18 
} $2.19 and over 





| Increases varied by hourly rate ranges as follows: 


Hourly 

Range increase 
id es cee SS alle $0. 09 
$1.92 to $2.29 . 12 
$2.30 to $2.70 -13 
$2.71 and over . 15 


Increases varied by hourly rate ranges as follows: 


Hourly 


$2.03 or less 

$2.04 to $2.42 
$2.43 to $2.85 
$2.86 and over 


Increases varied by hourly rate ranges as follows: 


Hourly 


$2.15 or less 

42 fh) eee Lipid 
$2.56 to $2.99 

$3.00 and over 


Increases varied by hourly rate ranges as follows: 


Hourly 


$2.28 or less 

$2.29 to $2.56 
$2.57 to $2.75 
$2.76 to $3.13 
$3.14 and over 
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A—General Wage Changes—Continued 





Effective date Provision Applications, exceptions, and other 


related matters 





Apr. 1, 1960 (agreement 


6 to 16 cents an hour increase, aver- 
dated May 5, 1960). 


Increases varied by maximum job rate as follows: 
aging 12.2 cents. 


Marimum job rates 
$2.46 or less 
$2.47 to $2.67 
$2.68 to $2.79 
$2.80 to $3.29 
$3.30 and over 


Apr. 1, 1961 (agreement 


7 to 14 cents an hour increase, aver- 
dated Apr. 14, 1961). 


Increases varied by maximum job rate as follows: 
aging 11.8 cents. 


Mazimum job rates 
pr or less 











B-—Hourly Rates for Selected Occupations at Specified Dates, 1952-61 





Minimum and maximum rates and progression schedules (in italics) 
Department and job title! 





| | 
Mar. 1, 19522 Apr. 1, 1955 4 Apr. 1, 1957 Apr.1,19593 | Apr. 1, 19604 Apr. 1, 1961? 





INSIDE PLANT 


pus operators, electrical, steam 
er mechanics, principal 
Bole mechanics, 2d grade 


a 
s 
' 
2 
an 
3 
' 
Suz 


S58 
ret 


Boiler operators. 
Control operators... 
Laborers, janitors 
Mechanics, 2d grade 
Senior operators, class A-- 
Switchboard operators. 











Turbine operators. 





OUTSIDE PLANT 
Dispatchers, shop materials. 





inapectoss, plumbing and heatin, 
Mechanics, lighting division 
Meter stockmen, 





pri 
Physical property recorders, principal 
Servicemen, grade B 





SupeR-POWER DIVISION 
(POWERTON GENERATING STATION) > 


Boiler cleaners... 
Boiler 








Boiler operators, 2d grade 


PNP EPNEN! 
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Boiler operators, auxiliary 





Coa] handlers. 
Coal plant operators (A) 








Coal plant operators (1B)- 








Coal plant operators (B) 








Coal plant operators (C) 





Electrical mechanics 
Electrical mechanics, 2d 
Electrical mechanics (A) 





Electrical mechanics (B) 





Sees 





iieipers, electrical maintenance. - - 


Machinists 
oo 2d grade-.. 
Mechani 
Mechanics, building and yard 
Mechanics, building and yard, principal 
Mechanics, 2d grade, building and yard. 
Mechanics, construction 
Mechanics, 2d grade, construction 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Hourly Rates for Selected Occupations at Specified Dates, 1952-61—Continued 





Department and job title! 


Minimum and maximum rates and progression schedules (in italics) 





Apr. 1, 1955 


Apr. 1, 19573 Apr. 1, 1959? Apr. 1, 19603 Apr. 1, 19618 





SUPER-POWER Drvision 
(POWERTON GENERATING STATION) —Con. 








Spe 
Bs 














= 





1 Job titles and groups follow pattern of 1959 wage schedule. 

? Monthly rates have been converted to hourly rates by dividing by 173.3 
(40 hours a week times 444 weeks). 

Progression from the minimum to maximum was as follows: 

a—3 months; 6 months; 1 year, 3 months; 2 years; 3 years. 

b6—3 months; 9 months; 1 year, 3 months; 1 year, 9 months; 2 years, 6 months; 
3 years, 3 months; 4 years; 4 years, 9 months. 

c—6 months; 1 year; 1 year, 6 months; 2 years; 2 years, 6 months; 3 years; 
3 years, 9 months; 4 years, 6 months. 

d—6 months; 1 year; 1 year, 6 months; 2 years; 2 years, 9 months; 3 years, 
6 months; 4 years, 3 months; 5 years. 

¢—6 months; 1 year; 1 year, 6 months; 2 years; 2 years, 6 months; 3 years, 
3 months; 4 years; 4 years, 9 months; 5 years, 6 months. 

f-3 years; 6 years; 9 years; 12 years; 15 years; 18 years. 

¢—3 months; 6 months; 1 year; 1 year, 6 months; 2 years; 2 years, 6 months; 
3 years; 3 years, 6 months. 

iP on from the minimum to maximum was as follows: 

a—3 months; 6 months; 1 year; 1 year, 9 months; 2 years, 6 months. 


b—3 months; 9 months; 1 year, 3 months; 1 year, 9 months; 2 years, 3 
months; 2 years, 9 months; 3 years, 3 months; 4 years. 

¢c—6 months; 1 year; 1 year, 6 months; 2 years; 2 years, 6 months; 3 years; 
3 years, 6 months; 4 years. 

d—6 months; 1 year; 1 year, 6 months; 2 years; 2 years, 6 months; 3 years; 
3 years, 6 months; 4 years; 4 years, 6 months. 

e—3 months; 6 months; 9 months; 1 year; 1 year, 6 months; 2 years; 2 years, 
6 months; 3 years. 

f{—3 months; 6 months; 1 year; 1 year, 6 months; 2 years; 2 years, 6 months; 
3 years, 3 months; 4 years. 

g—3 months; 6 months; 1 year; 1 year, 6 months; 2 years; 2 years, 6 months; 
3 years; 3 years, 6 months; 4 years. 

4 Job title eliminated. 

’ Effective Apr. 1, 1959, the name of this operation was changed. The 
new occupational titles were the result of a c ge in terminology, not a 
change in pational position. Wage rates for the occupational titles 
formerly reported are shown to the date of the change; rates for a selection 
of new occupational titles are shown from that date. 





C—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Shift Premium Pay 





Apr. 1, 1956 (agreement 
dated May 2, 1957). 


Increased to: 12 cents an hour 





Holiday Pay 





Apr. 1, 1954 (agreement 
dated Apr. 20, 1954). 


Apr. 1, 1958 (agreement 
dated May 2, 1957). 


hours. 


Changed: Holiday pay guaranteed, regard- 
less of day on which holiday fell. 


Changed to: Double time and one-half 
(total) for work on holidays falling on 
regular workday during scheduled work 


Changed to: Holidays falling on Sunday to 
be observed on the following Monday. 
Holidays falling on Saturday to be o 
served on the preceding Friday for em- 
ployees not regularly scheduled to work 
on Saturday and on the Saturday on 
which holiday occurred for employees 
regularly scheduled to work on that day. 





Meals and Mealtime Pay 





Apr. 1, 1959 (agreement 
dated May 14, 1959). 





Meal allowance increased to $2 a meal 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Pay for Rest Periods 





Apr. 1, 1959 (agreement 
dated May 14, 1959). 


Changed to: Employees entitled to 8 con- 
tinuous hours of rest after more than 16 
hours of continuous work or more than 
8 hours of overtime in the 16-hour period 
immediately ompear sp | the basic workday; 
employee to be paid for time not worked 
if all or part of the 8-hour rest period 
extended into the next regular work 
schedule. 





Vacation Pay 





Apr. 1, 1956 (agreement 
dated May 15, 1956). 


Apr. 1959 (agreement 


Sal May 14, 1959). 


Changed to: 2 calendar weeks with pay 
after 1 but less than 10 years’ continuous 
service; 1 additional workday for each 
year of service in excess of 9 (maximum 
22 workdays). 


Added: Vacation provisions applicable only 
to regular employees under normal retire- 
ment age on the payroll on last day of pre- 
ceding calendar year. 

Full vacation for which eligible during the 
current year granted retiring employee 
before being added to service annuity roll. 





Occupational Sickness and Accident Benefits 





Jan. 1, 1943 


Correction: Employees disabled by indus- 
trial injury or illness to receive the differ- 
ence between full basic rate of pay and 
amount paid under State and/or Federal 
compensation acts for 12 months. 


Company practice. Not included in union 


agreement. 





Group Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits 





Dec. 20, 1954 (agreement 
dated Nov. 5, 1954). 


See footnote at end of table. 





Added: Major Medical Expense Insurance— 
For employees and dependents, major 
medical expense insurance which could 
be substituted for basic group hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits or subscribed to 
in addition to such benefits. For those 
subscribing for only major medical ex- 
pense insurance, plan paid 75 percent of 
medical expenses for nonoccupational 
illnesses and injuries in excess of 5 per- 
cent of the employee’s annual base rate 
of pay. For employee subscribing for 
both plans, major medical expense insur- 
ance paid 75 percent of medical expenses 
for nonoccupational illnesses and injuries 
in excess of 5 percent of employee’s an- 
nual base rate per year not covered by 
basic plan. Minimum amount deduct- 
ible was $250 and maximum $750 per 
person. Maximum benefits payable 
under major medical expense insurance— 
$10,000 per person. 





Employees could select one of three plans: 
basic (see basic chronology for provisions-; 
major medical expense insurance; or com) 
bined basic and major medical expense 
insurance. 

Maximum benefit could be reinstated after 
employee or dependent had collected 
$1,000 or more in benefits, provided satis- 
factory evidence of insurability had been 
submitted to insurance company. 

The deductible applied to each covered 
family member only once in each calendar 
year, regardless of the number of disabili- 
ties! When any part of the year’s de- 
ductible was applied against medical ex- 
penses arising during the last 3 months of 
that year, the deductible for the following 
year was reduced by that amount. 

Benefits extended for 1 year if employee or 
dependent was totally disabled at time in- 
surance terminated, subject to the maxi- 
mum benefit. 

Disability existing on effective date of insur- 
ance not to be covered by major medical 
expense provision unless period of 90 con- 
secutive days elapsed during which (a) em- 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Group Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits—Continued 





Dec. 20, 1954 (agreement 
dated Nov. 5, 1954)— 
Continued 


Sept. 1, 1954 (agreement 
dated Nov. 5, 1954). 


Jan. 1, 1958 (decision of the 
Board of Directors of the 
Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion dated Mar. 4, 1958). 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Added: For service annuitant and wife— 
Major Medical Expense Insurance—75 per- 
cent of hospital-medical expenses in ex- 
cess of 5 percent in any calendar year of 
basic annual rate of pay at time of retire- 
ment (minimum deductible $250, maxi- 
mum $750) up to lifetime maximum 
benefit of $5,000 for each covered individ- 
ual. Expenses covered were essentially 
the same as for active employees. 


Changed to: 

For employees and dependents—Comprehen- 
sive medical expense insurance plan re- 
placing all previous medical expense plans 
providing: 


For employees and dependents—80 percent 
of hospital expenses and 80 percent of 
medical expenses less 1 percent in any cal- 
endar year of employee's annual base rate 
of pay (minimum deduction $50, maxi- 
mum $250), up to lifetime maximum 
benefit of $15,000 for each covered indi- 
vidual. 

oxpenses covered were those covered by 
previous major medical plan plus hospital 
room and board up to $20 a day and other 
hospital expenses, ambulance service from 
place disability occurred to local hospital, 
and expenses for dependent wife arising 
from postpartum psychosis requiring shock 
treatment and phlebitis resulting in pul- 
monary embolism. 





ployee or dependent had neither consulted 
a physician nor taken prescribed drugs or 
medicine nor been treated for the disability 
or (b) employee had not lost any time from 
work because of the disability. 

Company contributed 50 cents biweekly to 
both the basic and the major medical ex- 
pense insurance plans and $1 biweekly 
to the combined plan. Biweekly pre- 
miums for employees were as follows: basic 
plan—20 cents for employee alone and 
$1.85 for employee and dependents; com- 
bined plans—40 cents for employee alone 
and $3.30 for employee and dependents; 
major medical expense insurance—30 
cents for employee alone and $2.44 for 
employee and dependents. 

Applicable to annuitants retiring with a 
service annuity on and after Sept. 1, 1954, 
provided they were covered under any of 
the company’s group hospitalization or 
medical expense plans for active employees 
on the day before retirement. 

Service annuitant to contribute biweekly 
$1.40 for self only and $2.80 for self and 
wife. Company to contribute a fixed 
amount each year which when added to the 
premiums paid by the service annuitant 
was expected to equal the level premium 
cost over a 20-year period for present cov- 
erage. 


Available to regular employees with 3 or 
more months’ service and their dependent 
wives and children under 19 years of age 
residing in the United States. 

Maximum benefit could be reinstated after 
employee or dependent collected $1,000 or 
more in benefits, provided medical evi- 
dence of insurability was satisfactory to 
the insurance company. 

The biweekly premium! was established as 
follows: 


Total 
$1. 59 


Employee 
$0. 40 


Company 
Employee only- $1. 00 
Employee and 

dependents - - 5. 11 1. 00 3. 30 


In-hospital benefits not subject to the de- 
ductible. 

The deductible applied to each covered 
family member only once in each calendar 
year, regardless of number of disabilities.? 


Benefits extended for 1 year if employee or 
dependent was totally disabled at time 
insurance terminated, subject to the max- 
imum benefit for the person so disabled. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Group Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits—Continued 





Jan. 1, 1958 (decision of the 
Board of Directors of the 
Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion dated Mar. 4, 1958)— 
Continued 


Apr. 3, 1960 (agreement 
dated Apr. 8, 1960). 


Maternity Benefits: For dependent wives— 
separate maternity benefits providing 80 
percent of (1) hospital expenses up to $20 
a day for 10 days, (2) hospital service ex- 
penses, (3) anesthesiologist charges, plus 
(4) actual surgeon’s charges up to $50 for 
normal delivery, $25 for miscarriage, and 
$100 for caesarean. 


Changed to: For service annuitant and 
wife—Major medical expense insurance 
providing: 75 percent of hospital-medical 
expenses in excess of 3 percent in any cal- 
endar year of basic annual rate of pay at 
time of retirement (minimum deduction 
$150, maximum $450) 

Comprehensive medical expense insurance 
plan. 





Benefits not subject to the deductible nor to 
be included in lifetime maximum benefit; 
benefits payable for any excess of covered 
medical expenses incurred in connection 
with complications of pregnancy. 

Benefits not available to women employees. 

Infants eligible for benefits immediately after 
birth; cost of medical services not included 
in computing maximum allowable to 
mothers. 


Increased: Company contribution for em- 
ployees with dependents by 50 cents, to 
$1.50 biweekly. 





Group Life Insurance 





Jan. 19, 1953 (memorandum 
of agreement dated Oct. 
23, 1952). 


Jan. 1, 1959 (supplemental 
agreement dated Mar. 4, 
1959). 


Apr. 1, 1960 (agreement 
dated Apr. 8, 1960). 





Added: Contributory life insurance plan 
made available to regular employees un- 
der age 65 after 6 months’ continuous 
service. Face value, together with non- 
contributory insurance, to equal em- 
yloyees’ annual earnings to the next 
ighest $1,000.3 


Added: Accidental death—double 


nity.* 


indem- 





Insurance program consisted of two phases: 
employees with less than 6 years’ service 
and subscribing for plan provided with 
term insurance; on completion of 5 years’ 
service, both term and paid-up insurance 
provided. Employee’s contribution alio- 
cated to the paid-up and the company’s 
contribution to term insurance, with the 
latter decreasing as the paid-up insurance 
increased. 

Term insurance to cease on retirement, ter- 
mination of employment, or on reaching 
age 65; however, employee retained paid-up 
insurance in value purchased by his con- 
tributions or received its cash value. 

Employees terminated for total disability 
before age 60 to have insurance continued 
without cost during period of disability, 
provided proof of disability was furnished 
as required by insurance company. 

Employees and annuitants allowed to con- 
tinue insurance under 13 plans previously 
available but the insurance provided under 
these plans was to be deducted from the 
amount provided by the current term 
policy. 

Biweekly premiums established: 23 cents 
per $1,000 for employees with less than 5 
years’ service; after 5 years’ service, 
according to age at time of completion of 

years’ service.‘ Remainder of cost 
borne by company. 

Employee electing a marital annuity under 
company’s pension plan to have “term” 
portion of coverage canceled on the date 
annuity became effective or on reaching 
age 60, whichever was later. 





See footnotes at end of table, 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Retirement Plan 





Sept. 1, 1950 (plan amend- 
ed without formal agree- 
ment). 


Sept. 1, 1954 (agreement 
dated Nov. 5, 1954). 


Jan. 1, 1959 (supplemental 
agreement dated Mar. 4, 
1959). 


service. 





July 1, 1957 (action of | Changed to: Public disability benefits not 
to be deducted from annuities payable on 


Board of Directors, Feb. | 


16, 1959). | or after July 1, 1957. 


Changed to: Normal annuity—For service 
after Jan. 1, 1937, employee retiring be- 
fore Apr. 1, 1966, to receive an additional 
amount annually averaging 37.5 cents 
times the number of months between re- 
tirement date and Apr. 1, 1966. 

Minimum annuity—$132.50 a month (in- 
cluding primary social security benefits) 
for employees retired at age 65 with 25 
years’ credited service; $145 if retired 
with 30 years’ or more of credited service. 

Changed to: Minimum annuity—$62.50 a 
month (excluding primary social security 
benefits) for employee retired at age 65 
with 25 years’ credited service; $75 if 
retired with 30 years’ or more of credited 


Reduced annuities paid employees retiring 
at age 60 to 65, at own option, with at 
least 10 years’ credited service. 


Correction: 

Added: Employee retiring before becoming 
eligible for primary Federal social security 
benefits to receive actuarially adjusted 
payments providing larger benefits than 
would be due under regular formula before 
commencement of Federal payments and 
reduced plan benefits thereafter; plan bene- 
fits plus social security to equal benefits 
paid prior to receipt of Federal payments. 


For retirement in last half of 1958, minimum 
pensions increased $20 a month.5 


Formulas for computing annuities changed 
to sum of: (1) for service prior to Jan. 1, 
1937—amount received under plan in 
effect prior to Sept. 1, 1950, actuarially 
reduced for each month employee was 
under age 60 at time of retirement; (2) 
for service after Dec. 31, 1936—1 percent 
of taxable earnings plus 2 percent of earn- 
ings in excess of taxable earnings, actu- 
arially reduced for each month employee 
was under 65 at time of retirement; and 
(3) 1 percent of the amounts computed as 
of Dec. 31, 1958, under (1) and (2) above 
for each year, limited to 25 years’ credited 
service prior to Jan. 1, 1959. 

Employees aged 45 and over disabled while 
in service and unable to perform regular 
job to be retired regardless of length of 
credited service. 

Employee under age 65 could be retired for 
any reason, regardless of age or length of 
service, at discretion of Board of Directors 
and upon recommendation of the Service 
Annuity Committee. 








1 Premiums are subject to change from time to time on the basis of claim 
experience. During periods, such as the one shown, when the total premium 
exceeded the joint contribution, the difference was to be obtained from a 
contingency fund which was accumulated during years of favorable ex- 
perience under the plan, 

3 When 2 or more insured family members are injured in the same accident, 
the medical expenses which result from the accident in that year and the 
following calendar year are combined and only 1 deductible is charged against 
all such expenses. 

3 Insurance coverage provided as follows: 

Mazimum 
amount of non- Amount of con- 

contributory tributory 

wun insurance 
2, 


Totat life 


Basic hourly rate 
to $1.92 
3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 
7, 
ases 


4 Employee’s contribution for paid-up insurance: 
Age at entry Employee's bi- 
into paid-up weekly contribu- 
ion tion for each 
$1,000 of insurance 
$0. 60 


Employee's bi- 
weekly contribu- 
tion for each 
$1,000 aime | 

.01 


Age at entry into 
paid-up portion 
“ of plan 

4 


port 
of plan 


‘In the basic chronology, the minimum mae pe « for retirement in 1955 
should have read: For retirement in the last half of 1955, minimum pension 
increased $25 a month, 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Recognition of Minority Union. TheU.S. Supreme 
Court held ' that an employer’s recognition, in a 
“memorandum of understanding,” of a minority 
union as exclusive bargaining agent constituted 
unfair labor practices on the part of both employer 
and union even though each believed that the 
union had a majority status and the union had 
actually achieved such status before execution of 
the formal contract. 

During an organizing campaign by the union, 
certain of the company’s employees went on strike 
in protest against a wage reduction. The dispute 
was unrelated to the union’s campaign, although 
some of the striking employees had signed union 
authorization cards. While the strike was in 
progress, the employer and union negotiated a 
memorandum of understanding in which the 
company recognized the union as the exclusive 
bargaining representative of “all production and 
shipping employees.” The union claimed to 
represent a majority of the employees, but neither 
the employer nor the union attempted to verify 
this claim. The memorandum of understanding, 
which ended the strike and provided certain im- 
provements in wages and working conditions, 
later was embodied in a formal collective bar- 
gaining agreement, executed when the union did, 
in fact, represent a majority. 

Certain employees filed charges against the 
company and the union, charging violations of 
the act. Finding both the employer and the 
union guilty of unfair labor practices, the Board 
ordered them not to give effect to agreements 
until such time as a Board-conducted election 
demonstrated the union’s majority status. The 
court of appeals affirmed the order. 

In upholding the NLRB rulings, the Supreme 
Court pointed out that the National Labor 
Relations Act guarantees employees freedom of 
choice and majority rule in their selection of a 

878 


bargaining agent. Thus the Court said, the 
act placed ‘a nonconsenting minority under 
the bargaining responsibility of an agency se- 
lected by a majority of the workers. Here, 
however, the reverse has been shown . 
There could be no clearer abridgment of [the 
right guaranteed to employees] ‘to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own 
choosing’, or ‘to refrain from such activity.’ ” 
The Court rejected the union’s and the com- 


‘pany’s defense that they acted in the good-faith 


belief that the union represented a majority of 
the employees. ‘To countenance such an excuse 
would place in permissibly careless employer 
and union hands the power to completely frus- 
trate employee realization of the premise of the 
act.” The Court further noted that the law 
does not prescribe guilty knowledge as an element 
of the unfair labor practices in question. 

The Court found irrelevant the union’s majority 
status when the contract was signed. The 
critical date was that on which recognition was 
granted under the memorandum of agreement. 
On that date, recognition of the minority union 
deprived the majority of the employees of their 
statutory right to choose their representatives 
and might have given the union a ‘deceptive 
cloak of authority’? which helped it to achieve 
majority status later. 

Refusing to hold the agreement valid and 
enforcible as to those employees who consented 
to it, the Court ruled the whole agreement illegal, 
since it was obtained under the erroneous claim 
of majority representation. In other words, 
“the unlawful genesis of the agreement precludes 
its partial validity.” 

Upholding the Board’s order for another 
election, the Court concluded that it was re- 
quired to give the employees the protection 
assured them by the act and would place no 
particular hardship on either party. 

In a partial dissent, Justices Douglas and 
Black conceded that a minority union does not 
have the standing to bargain for all employees 


*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special] interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union v. NLRB (U.S. Sup. Ct., 
June 5, 1961). 





DECISIONS IN LABOR CASES 
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but asserted that, where there was no majority 
union, the minority agent should not be disabled 
from bargaining for its members. This is its 
common-law right which is in no way diluted 
or impaired by thé act. The dissenters would 
have set aside the exclusive recognition clause 
of the contract but held that to void the entire 
contract as to the union’s voluntary members 
goes beyond the Board’s competency and is 
unsupported by the principles of contract law. 
Moreover, even though the good-faith violation 
of the act warrants disestablishment of the union 
as a majority representative, complete disestablish- 
ment has heretofore been reserved for flagrant 
violations of the act and its application here 
is more punitive than remedial. 


Secondary Boycotts. The U.S. Supreme Court 
held? that whether the peaceful picketing of a 
struck employer’s plant gate reserved exclusively 
for employees of an independent contractor 
violated the secondary boycott ban of the Labor 
Management Relations Act depended on how 
closely the contractor’s work was related to 
normal plant operations. 

In this case, the employer reserved one of the 
gates leading to the plant involved for the ex- 
clusive use of independent contractors and posted 
a prominent sign to this effect at the gate. 

When the union went on strike at the plant 
over 24 unsettled grievances, it picketed all of 
the gates including the one reserved for the inde- 
pendent contractors. As a result, most of the 
contractors’ employees refused to enter. 

Ruling on charges filed by the employer, the 
National Labor Relations Board held that the 
picketing of the reserved gate constituted an 
unlawful secondary boycott. A U.S. court of 
appeals affirmed the holding.® 

The Supreme Court rejected as baseless the 
union’s claim that the Board’s doctrine would 
permit the erection of separate gates for deliver- 


27UE, Local 761, International Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers v. NLRB (U.S. Sup. Ct., May 29, 1961). 

3 Local 761, International Union of Electrical Workers v. NLRB (C.A.D.C., 
Apr. 18, 1960); for summary, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1960, pp. 731- 
732, 

4 United Steel Workers v. NLRB (C.A. 2, May 3, 1961). 

5 340 U.S. 474, 490 (1951). 

6 See 278 F. 2d 282, 286 (1960). 

1 NLRB vy. Cadillac Wire Corp., and Steel Metals, Alloys and Hardware 
Fabricators and Warchousemen, Local 810, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (C.A. 2, May 10, 1961). 


ies, customers, and replacement workers which 
would be immune to picketing. It pointed out 
that, where the independent contractors are per- 
forming tasks not connected with the normal 
operations of the struck employer, the balance of 
competing interests favors barring the picketing 
of the reserved gate. But where a separate gate 
is designated for regular plant deliveries, a ban on 
picketing at that gate would constitute a clear in- 
vasion of the area of permitted primary activity. 

The Court then enumerated the controlling 
considerations in reserved-gate cases by quoting 
from another appellate decision: ‘‘There must be 
a separate gate, marked and set apart from other 
gates; the work done by the men who use the 
gate must be unrelated to the normal operations 
of the employer, and the work must be of a kind 
that would not, if done when the plant were en- 
gaged in its regular operations, necessitate cur- 
tailing those operations.” * 

The Court concluded that the foregoing reason- 
ing would require that the decision in the present 
case be sustained except for one consideration, 
which may turn out not to affect the result; 
namely, the failure of the Board and the court of 
appeals to take into account the extent of the 
“mingled use” of the reserved gate by employees 
of contractors who performed conventional main- 
tenance work necessary to the normal operations 
of the plant. Such use, if substantial, the Court 
said, ‘“‘would not bar picketing rights of the 
striking employees.’’ However, the Court noted 
that this point must be determined by the Board 
and ordered the appellate court to remand the 
case to the Board for determination. 

Justice Douglas dissented, stating that he did 
not vote to grant review in this case because it 
seemed to him that “the problem presented was 
in the keeping of the courts of appeals within 
the meaning of Universal Camera Corp. v. Labor 
Board,* and since the appellate court had followed 
the guidelines of that case,’ he would let its 
decision stand. 


Dues Reimbursement in Absence of 30-Day Grace 


Period. A U.S. court of appeals enforced? 
an NLRB order requiring a union and an em- 
ployer to refund certain dues and initiation fees 
deducted from wages before the expiration of the 
first 30 days of the workers’ employment under 
a union-security contract. The court found the 
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order “remedial,’’ within the meaning of a recent 
Supreme Court decision, rather than punitive. 

Since its hiring hall was not conveniently ac- 
cessible to its factory, the company in this case 
arranged with the union that an applicant for 
employment could be hired directly by the com- 
pany’s general manager at the factory. During 
the hiring process, the employee was given a 
Federal income tax form and an application for 
union membership with a dues checkoff and au- 
thorization card. The union’s shop steward then 
explained the pay deductions for initiation fees 
and dues and told the worker to sign the cards 
“within a day or two.” 

The Board held that this practice constituted a 
violation of the union-shop provision (sec. 8(a)(3)) 
of the NLRA, since new employees were not al- 
lowed 30 days within which to decide whether to 
join the union. 

In affirming the Board’s ruling on the unfair 
labor practice charge, the court agreed with its 
conclusion that the applicants were led to believe 
that they must accept liability for the membership 
dues for the first 30 days, plus the initiation fee, 
before they would be allowed to work. 

With regard to the Board’s order to reimburse 
employees who had paid the initiation fee but 
did not work longer than 30 days, the court pointed 
out that “‘the statute is preemptory that the em- 
ployee, if not coerced, has this period free of dues 
to the union.” As for the employees who con- 
tinued to work beyond the 30-day period, the court 
held it made no difference if their fees had been 
paid before they were due, and the Board was 
correct in not reimbursing the fees. 

The court distinguished the limited reimburse- 
ment of initiation fees on the ground that the fee 
covers permanent membership, as opposed to the 
periodic good-standing status assured by payment 
of monthly dues. 

The court concluded that the reimbursement 
here was remedial within the language of the 
Supreme Court,® since it enabled the Board “to 
recreate the conditions and relationships’ that 
would have existed in the absence of ‘an unfair 
labor practice. The repayment of the coerced 
dues merely accomplished this end. 

In line with its decision in NLRB v. Revere 
Metal Art Co.,° the court refused to direct the 
Board to determine how far the employees had 
been coerced. In that decision, the court had 


said that such requirement would impose upon 
the Board an “impossible administrative burden.” 


Appropriate Maintenance Unit. The National 
Labor Relations Board, upon reconsideration of 
an earlier decision turning down a request for a 
unit of maintenance employees, ordered ” separate 
elections for production and maintenance em- 
ployees at an acrylic fiber plant. 

This case involved a situation where three 
unions sought to represent both production and 
maintenance employees and another union only 
the maintenance group. The maintenance em- 
ployees, represented by a building and construc- 
tion trades council, worked in_ separate 
departmental sections and under separate super- 
vision, performing varied maintenance work for 
the entire plant. They worked jointly with 
production workers only in situations incidental 
to the preparation of the equipment for repairs. 
There was no bargaining history for the two 
groups of employees as a joint unit. 

In its first ruling in this case, a Board majority 
had reversed prior policy by holding that, in spite 
of the absence of bargaining history, only the 
broader unit was appropriate. Reconsideration 
of that decision was granted at the council’s 
request. 

Upon reconsideration, the Board found evidence 
that the ‘maintenance employees are readily 
identifiable as a group, separate from production, 
whose similarity of function and skills create a 
community of interest such as would warrant 
separate representation.” However, the Board 
emphasized that the absence cf a bargaining 
history would not necessarily require a separate 
maintenance unit. In line with its reasoning, the 
Board asserted that the proper bargaining unit 
must be decided upon the basis of all the relevant 
evidence in each individual case. Therefore, it 
would continue to examine the appropriateness of 
separate maintenance units on a case-by-case 
basis, “fully cognizant that homogeneity, cohe- 
siveness, and other factors of separate identity 
are being affected by automation and technolog- 
ical changes and other forms of industrial 
advancement.” 


8 Local 60, United Brotherhood of Carpenters v. NLRB (U.8. Sup. Ct., 
Apr. 17, 1961); see Monthly Labor Review, June 1961, pp. 641-642. 

9 280 F. 2d 96 (1960). 

1” American Cyanamid Co. and Pensacola Building and Construction Trades 
Council, 131 NLRB No. 125, May 31, 1961. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Communist Control Act. The Supreme Court of 
the United States recently held" that the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954 did not require the 
State of New York to exclude the Communist 
Party of the United States from the State’s un- 
employment compensation system. 

Section 3 of the Communist Control Act de- 
prives the Communist Party of the United States 
of “any of the rights, privileges, and immunities 
attendant upon legal bodies created under the 
jurisdiction of the laws of the United States or 
any political subdivision thereof... .” Acting 
under this provision of the Federal statute, and 
on advice of the State’s Attorney General, the 
Industrial Commissioner of New York State re- 
moved both the party and its State affiliate from 
the register of employers under the State unem- 
ployment insurance law as of March 28, 1957. 
This action, in effect, meant that the party would 
not be taxed under the State’s unemployment 
insurance laws and its former employees would 
not be eligible for unemployment compensation. 

The Communist Party challenged the Commis- 
sioner’s determination. One reason for the chal- 
lenge was that if it paid the tax required by the 
New York unemployment insurance law, the 
party’s combined Federal and State taxes would 
be lower than if it did not pay. The Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act entitles employers to 
receive a credit of 90 percent of the Federal tax 
for payments made to the State. Prior to being 
struck from the New York roll of employers, the 
Communist Party had a favorable tax rate under 
the State experience rating system, and was pay- 
ing a combined Federal-State tax of about 1 per- 
cent; since that time, however, it had been subject 
to the full Federal tax rate of 3 percent. 

The action of the Industrial Commissioner in 
striking the Communist Party from its roll of 
employers was upheld * by New York’s highest 
court on the basis that the Commissioner was 
performing his statutory duty to administer the 
State’s unemployment insurance law, which in- 


11 Communist Party, U.S.A., et al. v. Catherwood (U.S. Sup. Ct., June 12, 
1961). 

12 In re Albertson’s Claim, 8 N.Y. 2d 77, 168 N.E. 2d 242; 202 N.Y. 24 5 
(1960); see Monthly Labor Review, October 1959, p. 1135 for summary of lower 
court decision; 2 A.D. 2d 918, 187 NYS 2d 200 (1959). 

13 Matter of Louis A. Ferrara (N.Y. Ct. of App. No. 436, May 25, 1961). 


cluded making decisions on who was an employer 
subject to the act. The court found his action 
was justified, because he could not ignore the 
aforementioned proviso of the Communist Control 
Act. 

The Communist Party sought review of this 
decision by the U.S. Supreme Court, where it 
challenged the constitutionality of the Communist 
Control Act of 1954 on the ground that it violated 
the due process clause and was a bill of attainder 
and an ex post facto law. 

The Supreme Court did not rule on these con- 
stitutional questions, in line with its practice of 
avoiding decisions on constitutional issues when- 
ever fairly possible. In a brief decision, the 
Court held that sec. 3 of the act was not intended 
to bar the Communist Party from being an em- 
ployer under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
or State unemployment compensation laws. The 
Court rested its opinion primarily on the fact 
that the language of the statute ‘falls far short 
of compelling” the interpretation given by the 
New York Industrial Commissioner; and there 
are “good indications” that such a result was not 
contemplated in the act. The Court pointed to 
the fact that in 1956—after passage of the Com- 
munist Control Act—Congress had specifically 
excluded from benefits and taxes under the old- 
age, survivors’, and disability program any em- 
ployment with an organization required to register 
with the Subversive Activities Control Board. 
Congress, however, had not enacted a similar 
exclusion with respect to the unemployment 
compensation program. 

The Supreme Court decided, therefore, not to 
accept the State’s position which would have the 
effect of legislating in an area where Congress has 
not acted. In addition, the Internal Revenue 
Service, though aware of the New York Industrial 
Commissioner’s position, had continued to recog- 
nize the Communist Party as an employer for 
purposes of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
Thus, the Court held merely that the Communist 
Control Act of 1954 does not require the Commu- 
nist Party to be excluded from the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance program. 


Labor Dispute Disqualification. The highest court 
of the State of New York has ruled " that the 
term “establishment” in the State’s Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law is used in a “geographic” 
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sense, meaning place or situs of work. Therefore, 
a strike of employees at one establishment will not 
affect rights to unemployment insurance of em- 
ployees in other e.ablishments of the same 
employer. 

The employer, an airlines company with central 
offices in Miami, maintained three branches in 
New York City: an office in Manhattan, an office 
at Idlewild Airport, and a hangar employing 
maintenance personnel at Idlewild. After several 
months of unsuccessful contract negotiations 
between the employer and the office workers’ 
union, the workers at the Idlewild office staged 
an unauthorized walkout. For about a week, 
the company operated the office with supervisory 
personnel, but with additional walkouts, especially 
in the South, the employer ceased all operations 
~and furloughed workers, including those at the 
Manhattan office and Idlewild hangar. 

All of the workers in New York City—both 
office and maintenance personnel—applied for 
unemployment compensation, but benefits were 
denied under the following disqualification pro- 
vision of the New York Unemployment Insurance 
Law: “The accumulation of benefit rights by a 
claimant shall be suspended during a period of 
seven consecutive weeks beginning with the day 
after he lost his employment because of a strike, 
lockout, or other industrial controversy in the 
establishment in which he was employed .. . .”’ 

Subsequent administrative and judicial reviews 
led to a determination that while the Idlewild 
office personnel were not eligible for benefits 
during the 7-week period, the Idlewild mainte- 
nance workers and the Manhattan office workers 
would not be so suspended because there was no 
labor dispute in the establishments where they 
worked. 

The New York Court of Appeals—the State’s 
highest court—accepted this view. It stated that 
the labor dispute disqualification provision con- 
tained two elements: First, there must be a loss 
of employment because of a labor-management 
dispute, and second, the industrial controversy 
must occur in the establishment where the claim- 
ant works. In the circumstances before the court, 
the real issue was whether the labor dispute also 
existed at the Idlewild hangar and at the Man- 
hattan office. 

In bringing their appeal before the court, the 
State Industrial Commissioner and the employer 


were seeking to define broadly the term “estab- 
lishment.” The commissioner contended that 
the term should encompass any area of work which 
had become useless or economica]ly wasteful while 
the strike lasted and because of it. The court 
rejected this argument as inconsistent with the 
express language of the act. The airline, on the 
other hand, argued that facilities in each metro- 
politan area should be considered as one estab- 
lishment inasmuch as all its activities—from 
administration to flying aircraft—were an inte- 
grated operation of providing service. The court 
found this definition also to be contrary to the 
statute, reasoning that the legislature did not mean 
that an establishment would encompass the whole 
business of a large employer which operates in 
small components. 

The court, after examining the purpose of the 
unemployment insurance law, construed the word 
“establishment” in the labor dispute provision as 
the place or situs of the work. The court thereby 
adopted the geographic test rather than the 
managerial or functional test, and affirmed the 
construction of the term enunciated by a lower 
New York court some 10 years ago.“ The high 
court relied on the failure of several interim at- 
tempts to amend the statute to broaden the scope 
and content of the term “establishment.” 

In addition, the court reasoned that a narrow 
construction of the term “establishment” is also 
dictated by the simple administration contem- 
plated by the suspension provision. Under this 
view, it is necessary only to find that a labor 
dispute exists and that it occurs in a particular 
establishment; the Industrial Commissioner need 
not inquire into such circumstances as individual 
participation in the controversy or interest in the 
outcome before he suspends a claimant’s benefits. 
By applying its rationale to the facts of this case, 
the court held that the Idlewild office was one 
establishment; the Idlewild hangar, 24 miles away, 
and the Manhattan office, some 10 miles distant, 
were each separate establishments. 

Two other cases involving the same issue and 
reaching the same conclusion were handed down 
at the same time as the case under review.'® 


4 New York Labor Law, § 592, subsec. 1. 

15 Machcinski et al. v. Ford Motor Co., 277 App. Div. 634, 102 N.Y.S. 2d 208 
(1951). 

16 Matter of Charles Curatalo, N.Y. Ct. of App. No. 447, May 25, 1961. 
Matter of Edward J. Wentworth, N.Y. Ct. of App. No. 437, May 25, 1961. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





June 1, 1961 


Axsout 8,000 logging and mill workers, employed by the 
Weyerhaeuser Co. and represented by the International 
Woodworkers, received a 1-percent general wage increase 
under a new 2-year contract. Fallers and buckers were 
shifted from piecework to hourly rates, with a raise averag- 
ing about 28 cents an hour. Other contract terms included 
liberalized fringe benefits. 

On June 9, the Georgia-Pacific Corp. and the Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers, a Carpenters union affiliate, also 
agreed on a 2-year contract, subject to union membership 
ratification. It provided a 744-cent-an-hour wage increase, 
effective June 1, and a wage reopener next June for nearly 
5,000 workers in Oregon and Washington. 


June 2 


ACCEPTANCE by members of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers of 3-year contracts with the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. and the Ford Instrument Co., subsidiaries 
of the Sperry Rand Corp., ended a 2-day strike at 13 Long 
Island plants. Contract provisions included 2%4-percent 
annual wage increases, an escalator clause, and improve- 
ments in fringe benefits for 10,000 employees. 

Two days later, the union’s locals ratified a 3-year 
contract with the Radio Corp. of America affecting about 
13,000 employees and providing similar wage raises and 
increased fringe benefits. (See also p. 886 of this issue.) 


June 5 


Tue U.S. Supreme Court upheld a finding by the National 
Labor Relations Board that a clause recognizing a minority 
union as exclusive bargaining agent of the employees 
covered invalidated the entire contract, even though both 
the union and the employer believed in good faith that the 
union represented a majority of the employees and the 
union achieved majority status within a few weeks. The 
parties involved were the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and the Bernhard-Altman Texas Corp. of San Francisco, 
Tex. (See also p. 878 of this issue.) 


A FEDERAL DISTRICT couRT in California held that the 
Labor Management Relations Act’s prohibition on pay- 
ments by an employer to a representative of his employees 
applies to employer contributions to a jointly adminis- 
tered trust fund established for a purpose not specifically 
exempted from the provision. Involved in the case was an 
industry-promotion fund whose objective, the court held, 
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did not fall within the exempted category. The case was 
Paramount Plastering, Inc. v. Local 2, Operative Plasterers 
and Cement Masons. 


WAGE RAISES averaging 3.5 percent for 6,200 white-collar 
workers of the Tennessee Valley Authority were an- 
nounced. The increases, which reflect prevailing area 
wage rates, will be effective on June 25. (See also p. 887 
of this issue.) 


June 7 


Tae NLRB ruled that a union which picketed a construc- 
tion project to compel a partnership of self-employed 
carpenters who were working there to join the union 
violated the Taft-Hartley Act’s secondary boycott pro- 
visions but not the recognition picketing ban, even 
though it failed to petition for an election. The Board 
reasoned that the partnership, composed of self-employed 
persons acting as independent contractors without hiring 
help, was not an “employer’’ within the meaning of the law. 
The case was Local 1921, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Spar Builders, Inc. 


June 12 


PreEsIpENT John F. Kennedy established a three-member 
Presidential commission to investigate a controversy over 
job assignment rules between the Lighter Captains’ 
Union, Local 996, International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, and the New York Harbor Carriers’ Conference 
Committee. This commission, an adjunct to one created 
earlier to study railroad work rules, is the second group 
assigned to railroad marine problems (Chron. items for 
Oct. 18, 1960, and Mar. 24, 1961, MLR, Dec. 1960 and 
May 1961, respectively). 


As A RESULT of an arbitration award under the contract 
between the Pacific Maritime Association and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Chron. item for Oct. 18, 1960, MLR, Dec. 1960), long- 
shoremen and shipping clerks got pay increases of 6 and 
8% cents an hour, respectively. The 16,000 workers af- 
fected will also receive an increase in health and welfare 
benefits. (See also p. 886 of this issue.) 


June 13 


INEQUITY ADJUSTMENTS for specific job categories and 
improved holiday pay eligibility were provided in a 
l-year contract announced by the United Textile Workers 
of America and the American Enka Corp. (See also p. 
887 of this issue.) 


June 16 


FAILING TO REACH AGREEMENT with the shipping industry, 
the National Maritime Union; Seafarers; Marine Engi- 
neers; Masters, Mates and Pilots; and American Radio 
Association called a nationwide strike. Ten days later, 
the President established a board of inquiry to determine 
whether the strike imperiled the national health and safety. 
(See also p. 885 of this issue.) 
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June 18 


A 2-YEAR CONTRACT withthe American Cable and Radio 
Corp. was announced by the Communications Workers of 
America. The agreement, covering 1,500 workers, con- 
tained a guarantee against reduced wages or job loss 
caused by automation or corporate merger, wage increases 
during the first year, and a wage reopener during the second 
year. (See also p. 887 of this issue.) 


June 19 


Tue U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the Railway Labor 
Act’s provision permitting union-shop agreements does not 
empower the unions to use employees’ dues for political 
causes over the employees’ objections. The provision’s 
legislative history indicated, the Court concluded, that 
while it was intended as a means of forcing employees to 
share the costs of collective bargaining, the Congress also 
intended to safeguard the employees’ freedom of dissent 
from union policies. The case was International Associa- 
tion of Machinists v. Street. (See Chron. item for May 8, 
1959, MLR, July 1959.) 


Tue Armour AvuToMATION CoMMITTEE, established under 
the 1959 contracts of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
the United Packinghouse Workers and Armour and Co. 
(Chron. item for Aug. 31, 1959, and pp. 1108-1110, MLR, 
Oct. 1959), recommended several measures—both public 
and private—designed to aid in the solution of employment 
problems arising from technological change. Suggestions 
covered the educational system, State employment serv- 
ices, unemployment compensation, the pension system, and 
minimum wage laws. (See pp. 851-857 of this issue for 
excerpts from the report.) 


AFTER A WEEKEND STRIKE, the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union and the Teamsters 
tentatively agreed to 3-year contracts for 25,000 warehouse 
workers employed by the Distributors Association of 
Northern California and a number of other employer 
groups. Terms included hourly wage raises totaling 27 and 
21 cents for men and women, respectively, by June 1, 1963, 
and increases in fringe benefits. (See also p. 888 of this 
issue.) 


June 20 


A PRESIDENTIAL EMERGENCY BOARD, established last 
February to investigate a controversy over wages and work 
rules between the Flight Engineers’ International Associa- 
tion and Pan American World Airways, recommended a 
5-percent wage raise, retroactive to June 1, 1960. Recom- 
mendations on other issues were postponed until the 
Presidential commission on the dispute between flight 
engineers and the International Air Line Pilots Association 
(Chron. items for Feb. 23 and May 25, 1961, MLR, 
Apr. and July 1961, respectively) completes its work. 


IN A CASE involving a violation of the 1959 ban on sec- 
ondary boycotts against employers “engaged in commerce 


or in an industry affecting commerce,’ the NLRB an- 
nounced that it would henceforth interpret the commerce 
phrase broadly in line with the apparent congressional in- 
tent to restrict secondary boycotts. The case was Local 
Union 299, Sheet Metal Workers and Kissner. 


June 27 


Tue Secretary of Labor issued a determination under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act that the prevailing 
minimum wage rate in the electronic component parts 
industry is $1.23 an hour. The new rate will apply to 
Government supply contracts in excess of $10,000 nego- 
tiated on or after July 26. 


In Derroir, the United Auto Workers announced that 
the trustee of the Ford Motor Co. pension fund had loaned 
$1.2 million for the construction of a low-cost housing 
development that would benefit the union’s members em- 
ployed in the Ford assembly plant at Milpitas, Calif. 
(See also p. 890 of this issue.) 


June. 29 


Tue AFL-CIO Executive Council concluded a 4-day meet- 
ing at Unity House, Pa., at which it chartered a new de- 
partment of the Federation, the Food and Beverage Trade 
Department; abandoned attempts to organize farm 
workers; deferred action on a memorandum on racial 
segregation in unions and a report on the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes; and ordered all former AFL and 
CIO bodies to merge by October 1, 1961, or be ousted 
from the Federation. (See also p. 888 of this issue.) 


June 30 


Tue PReEsIDENT signed the Social Security Amendments of 
1961 (P.L. 87-64) which, effective August 1, increase the 
minimum monthly insurance benefits from $33 to $40 for 
more than 4 million retired persons, extend social security 
to additional 162,000 persons, permit men to retire at the 
age of 62 on reduced benefits, and increase aged widows’ 
benefits. (See also p. 890 of this issue.) 


Tue National Postal Transport Association (AFL-CIO) 
announced that its members had approved a merger, 
effective July 1, with the recently formed United Federa- 
tion of Postal Clerks (see Chron. item for Apr. 17, 1961, 
MLR, June 1961). 


Tue Federal Court of Appeals in Washington, D.C., found 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers and eight of its 
officers, including acting president James Landriscina, 
in contempt of a court order to reinstate four officials who 
had been fired for their efforts to oust former president 
James G. Cross, who resigned on the eve of a union trial 
on charges of corruption (Chron. item for May 18, 1961, 
MLR, July 1961). The union was fined $25,000 but was 
given a week to purge itself. The judge also ordered the 
BCW’s executive board to call a special convention in 
September. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations® 





Wages and Collective Bargaining 


Maritime. The President took steps to end the 
10-day-old maritime strike that had tied up many 
American flag vessels operating from Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf Coast ports when, on June 26, 
he invoked the emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act by appointing a three-man Board of 
Inquiry to study the dispute. The panel con- 
sisted of David L. Cole, James J. Healy, and 
Samuel I. Rosenman. During the panel’s hear- 
ings, it continued mediation, and on June 30 it 
announced that a tentative settlement had been 
reached between one of the five striking unions 
and two employer groups. 

The unions directly involved in the strike '! 
were the National Maritime Union and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union (both representing 
unlicensed seamen), the Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association; the Masters, Mates and Pilots; 
and the American Radio Association. 

Companies involved were affiliates of sevéral 
associations, chiefly the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, the Tanker Labor Service 
Committee, and the Pacific Maritime Association. 

Prime issues in the strike appeared to center on 
demands by all the unions for bargaining rights 
aboard American-owned vessels which operate 
under ‘‘flags of convenience,” and demands by the 
MEBA and the SIU for a voice in industry affairs 
such as subsidies.? Other demands varied among 
the unions, and related to inequities between 
licensed and unlicensed personnel with regard to 
vacations, travel and lodging allowances, and 
work rules. 

The settlement worked out on June 30 was 
between the NMU, bargaining for some 30,000 
unlicensed seamen, and the American Merchant 
Marine Institute and the Tanker Labor Service 
Committee, representing East and Gulf Coast 
passenger, dry cargo, and tanker shipping com- 
panies. The 4-year accord called for immediate 
wage increases of 4 percent with additional ad- 
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vances of 2% percent in each of the 3 following 
years. Other terms included 60 days’ annual va- 
cation after 1 year with the same company instead 
of 45 days after 3 years; an added 50 cents per 
man-day company contribution (for a total of 
$1.91) to the union’s pension and welfare fund, 
and improved provisions for food, lodging, and 
transportation cost. The issue of changes in 
working conditions and work rules is to be sub- 
mitted to a subcommittee for further study and if 
no agreement is reached by December 15, 1961, un- 
resolved issues will be submitted to arbitration. 
Union demands for bargaining rights aboard 
American-owned vessels operating under foreign 
flags are to be placed before a public factfinding 
board, appointed by the Secretary of Labor, for 
further study. 

The MMP and the ARA subsequently reached 
agreement with the same management groups on 
the same percentage increases in wages over a 
4-year period. However, ARA rates were in- 
creased by $10 a month before application of the 
percentage increase. Fringe benefit improve- 
ments were somewhat different from the NMU 
settlement. Both the ARA and MMP agree- 
ments increased company contributions to the 
unions’ welfare and pension funds by $1.15 a 
man-day (to a total of $3.20), and in the case of 
the MMP, vacations were increased from 70 to 
90 days annually after a year’s service. No 
change was made in vacation schedules for ARA 
personnel, 

The MMP and the ARA also reached similar 
agreements with two groups of companies oper- 
ating from South Atlantic and Gulf ports, Prior 
to the strike, these 58 companies and the SIU 
and the MEBA had agreed, on June 13, to 1-year 
contracts that reportedly called for increases in 
fringe benefits and overtime provisions equivalent 
to about 4 percent of basic wages but provided 
for no wage-rate increase. The unions, however, 
won the right to attempt to organize the crews of 
foreign flag vessels operated by companies that 
also operate U.S.-flag ships. The parties also 
agreed to establish a joint union-management 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of published material. 

1 Members of other maritime unions, such as the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific (a Seafarers’ affiliate), the Marine Cooks and Stewards, and the 
Marine Firemen, were idled by the strike even though most of their contracts 
do not expire until September. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1961, pp. 532-533. 
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committee (to be financed by company contri- 
butions of 5 cents per man-day) for such purposes 
as to seek expansion of the subsidy program and 
legislation assuring: use of American tankers for 
petroleum, and to foster the growth of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. 

Although vessels of these South Atlantic and 
Gulf port companies were thus free to sail, lack 
of agreement between the MEBA and manage- 
ment groups operating from North Atlantic ports ® 
and between the MMP and the Pacific Maritime 
Association kept a substantial portion of the 
Nation’s shipping idle on July 3, when the board 
of inquiry made its report to the President. 

That evening, Federal District Judge Sylvester 
J. Ryan in New York City issued a temporary 
5-day restraining order halting the strike, with 
further hearings scheduled for July 7 on the Gov- 
ernment’s request for an injunction for an 80-day 
cooling-off period. On July 10, Judge Ryan 
granted the injunction. 

In directing the U.S. Attorney General to seek 
an injunction against the strike, the President 
stated that the dispute presented ‘new evidence 
for the imperative need for improvements of the 
national emergency section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act.” He therefore ordered the Secretary of 
Labor to promptly prepare legislative proposals 
for such improvements. The President also 
stated that he would propose to the Congress 
procedures for improving collective bargaining in 
the maritime industry. 

In another maritime situation, pay raises of 6 
cents an hour for longshoremen and 8% cents for 
shipping clerks became effective on June 12 for 
16,000 workers under an arbitration award handed 
down on June 8 to the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion and the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.). The increases 
brought the basic straight-time rate to $2.88 an 
hour for longshoremen and to $3.11% for shipping 
clerks. (Longshoremen work 6 hours at straight 
time and 2 hours at time and one-half, while 
clerks work 8 hours at straight time.) The 
award also called for employers to pay 2 cents a 
man-hour more in health and welfare contribu- 
tions (making a total 17 cents), in order to main- 
tain the level of existing benefits. The award was 
made under a provision of the basic PMA-ILWU 
contract which is to expire in June 196€,* provid- 
ing for annual reopenings. 


Automobiles. On June 28, the United Automobile 
Workers began negotiations with the three largest 
automobile producers to replace contracts sched- 
uled to expire on August 31.5 The union held the 
first session with the General Motors Corp. 
Initial meetings between the union and Ford 
Motor Co. and Chrysler Corp. were held on the 
next 2 days. Neither side presented any specific 
demands at these sessions, stating only general 
objectives. 


Other Metalworking. A 3-year contract providing 
2%-percent pay raises in each year for about 13,000 
employees of the Radio Corp. of America was 
ratified on June 4 by locals of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers in nine cities. The 
new agreement, applying to plants in California, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
also increased monthly pension benefits and 
surgical allowances and provided a_ hospital 
company-paid, medical, and surgical plan for 
employees retiring after 15 years’ service. 

The IVE had ended a 2-day strike of about 
10,000 workers employed at 13 Long Island 
plants of the Sperry Gyroscope Co. and the Ford 
Instrument Co. (both subsidiaries of the Sperry 
Rand Corp.) on June 2, when its members ac- 
cepted 3-year contracts. Wage terms were the 
same as at RCA—three 2-percent annual pay 
raises. Other provisions called for continuation 
of the cost-of-living allowance at the current 
level for the first year (and resumption of escala- 
tion beginning in the second year), 3 weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 10 instead of 12 years’ service, company 
major medical insurance (instead of half cost), and 
additional sick leave. According to the union, 
wages averaged $2.60 an hour under the previous 
contracts. 

IUE members employed at the Otis Elevator 
Co. also ratified a new contract in early June. 
It provided for a 3-percent wage increase on June 
1, 1961, and 2% percent more in July of both 1962 
and 1963. The 39-month contract, affecting 
about 4,000 production, maintenance and office 
employees in Yonkers, N.Y., and in Harrison, 
N.J., also included a ninth paid holiday, a fourth 
week of vacation for 25-year service employees, 


3 The MEBA had reached agreement with the Pacific Maritime Associa 
tion on July 1. 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1960, pp. 1322-1323. 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1961, pp. 611-613. 
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and company payment of the full cost of the 
sickness and accident insurance premiums. In 
addition, the contract established a severance 
plan in the event the company decides to close 
its Yonkers plant and called for a training pro- 
gram for workers displaced by automation. 

On June 9, the International Association of 
Machinists and a number of tool and die shops in 
the Chicago area agreed to a contract for about 
2,500 tool and die makers. The 3-year agreement 
provided for a 10-cent wage increase effective each 
June 1. It also increased the employers’ contri- 
butions to the health and welfare fund from 5 to 7 
cents per man-hour. 


Other Manufacturing. The American Enka Corp. 
and the United Textile Workers on June 13 
announced a l-year agreement covering 2,400 
employees. The agreement contains no provision 
for a general wage change,* but it does provide for 
inequity adjustments for some job classifications 
and an improvement in the holiday pay eligibility 
provision. 

The Georgia-Pacific Corp. and the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers (affiliated with the Carpenters 
Union) reached agreement on June 9 providing a 
7.5-cent-an-hour pay raise, effective June 1, for 
almost 5,000 logging and mill workers in Oregon 
and California. The contract, subject to union 
membership approval, is to run for 2 years, with 
a wage reopener in June of next year. Unlike the 
agreement reached in May between the Weyer- 
haeuser Co. and the International Woodworkers,’ 
the Georgia-Pacific agreement did not change 
supplementary benefits. 

A 2-year contract negotiated in mid-June 
between the New Hampshire Shoe Workers Union 
(Ind.) and the J. F. McElwain Shoe Co. provided 
a 5-cent-an-hour pay raise effective July 1, 1961, 
for about 3,000 workers at plants in Manchester 
and Nashua, N.H. The agreement also improved 
severance pay and established 3 days’ paid 
funeral leave. 

The United Rubber Workers concluded this 
year’s round of bargaining among the Big Four 
rubber manufacturers in June when the US. 
Rubber Co. and the B. F. Goodrich Co. signed 
2-year contracts for about 40,000 workers. The 


* See Monthly Labor Review, July 1961, p. 778. 
1 Ibid., p. 775. 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1961, p. 651. 


agreements followed the general pattern estab- 
lished in April by the URW and Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. and later by Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co.* 

The Ideal Cement Co. negotiated a 2-year con- 
tract in late May with the United Cement, Lime 
and Gypsum Workers Union for its workers at 15 
plants in 12 States. The agreement provided a 
6-cent increase this year and an additional 8 cents 
in 1962. According to a union official, fringe 
benefit improvements included higher pay for 
nonovertime regularly scheduled Sunday work, 
increased shift differentials, an eighth paid holiday 
in the second year of the contract, and improved 
insurance provisions. 

The union also reached agreements along these 
terms early in June with a number of other cement 
producers, including some in the Lehigh Valley, 
Pa., area, and the Lone Star Cement Co., which 
operates 14 plants throughout the country. 


Utilities. A 2-year agreement covering 4,000 
clerical, maintenance, and production employees 
in five of the six divisions of the Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Co. was reached in early June 
with the Employees Independent Association. 
The agreement provided wage increases ranging 
by job classification from 6 to 16 cents an hour 
(averaging about 10 cents), effective June 5, 1961. 
An additional raise of 5 to 14 cents an hour (aver- 
aging 9 cents) is scheduled for the second year. 
Other benefits included changes in the pension 
and vacation programs. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority on June 5 an- 
nounced pay raises averaging 3.5 percent for 6,200 
white-collar employees to be effective June 25, 
1961. The increases—applying to all but the top 
salary grade—ranged from $125 to $400 a year, 
with the largest raise going to engineering, sci- 
entific, and administrative personnel. TVA re- 
views salaries each year on the basis of prevailing 
salaries for comparable jobs in the area and then 
seeks agreement on proposed changes from an 
employee panel. Increases averaging 3.45 percent 
were put into effect last year. 

The American Cable and Radio Corp. and the 
Communications Workers agreed to a 2-year con- 
tract in mid-June under which the 1,500 workers 
will be fully protected from job loss or reduced 
earnings because of automation or corporate 
merger. If the introduction of automated equip- 
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ment permits operation with fewer employees, the 
firm must place the surplus workers in other jobs 
at equivalent rates of pay. The contract further 
stipulates that if American Cable merges with any 
other operator in the international message field 
(such as RCA Communications, Inc.), workers 
may choose between keeping their present jobs at 
existing rates of pay or taking advantage of any 
benefits the Government might require as a 
condition for approving such merger. 

In addition to the job security provision, the 
contract called for an immediate wage increase 
of $4 a week for all employees except messengers 
(who received increases ranging from $2 to $3.13 
a week) and a $2 weekly advance on January 1, 
1962, for workers at the top step of the progres- 
sion schedule. Basic wages under the previous 
contract were said to range from $86 to $118 
for radio and cable operators. A wage reopening 
is provided in the second contract year. 

Wage increases of $1.50 to $3 a week continued 
to be reported in settlements between affiliates 
of the Bell Telephone System and the CWA, 
following the pattern set in May settlements.’ 


The latest agreements affected about 16,300 
employees of the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
and some 6,200 plant and traffic department 
employees of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 


Trade. After a weekend strike, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and the International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen on June 19 
settled with a number of employer groups, in- 
cluding the Distributors Association of Northern 
California, on 3-year contracts covering about 
10,000 warehousemen. The settlement reportedly 
called for wage increases totaling 27 cents an hour 
for men and 21 cents for women by June 1, 1963, 
. bringing their basic scales to $2.77 and $2.54, 
respectively. The agreements, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the locals, also add a ninth paid holiday, 
establish a fourth week of vacation after 20 years’ 
service, and call for employers to pay 1 cent per 
man-hour, beginning June 1, 1962, to provide 
medical care for pensioners. A joint committee 
is to be set up to study the problem of automation 
and the possibility of retraining displaced workers. 


Construction. The Construction Contractors 
Council and a local of the Hod Carriers’, Building 


and Common Laborers’ Union, representing some 
4,500 workers in the Washington, D.C., area, 
agreed to a 2-year contract on June 6 providing 
an immediate 5-cent-an-hour pay raise and an 
additional 7% cents on July 1, 1962. The hourly 
wage under the previous contract was $2.60. 
The contract calls for employers to pay 1% cents 
a manh-hour more, beginning January 1, 1962, 
to the health and welfare plan (making a total 
of 9 cents) and 1 cent more for pensions (making 
a total 6 cents) on July 1, 1962. 

A 3-year contract providing a 47-cent-an-hour 
package increase for more than 10,000 laborers 
in eastern Massachusetts was reached in late 
May by the Laborers’ Union (representing 9 
locals) and two employer associations—the As- 
sociated General Contractors of Massachusetts 
and the Boston Building Trades Employers 
Association. It provides for scale increases 
totaling 37 cents an hour: 15 cents on June 1, 
1961, 10 cents a year later, and 12 cents on June 1, 
1963. The pay scale for laborers was $2.75 an 
hour under the previous contract. Beginning 
June 1, 1962, employers are to contribute 10 
cents an hour to establish a pension fund. 


Union Meetings and Conventions 


AFL-CIO Executive Council. At Unity House 
in Pennsylvania, the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
met in regular session, June 26-29, 1961, to discuss 
a variety of topics, including internal disputes, 
discrimination, and the maritime strike. On the 
thorny problem of jurisdictional conflicts between 
the building trades and industrial unions, the 
Council took no action other than hearing a “‘par- 
tial progress report” of a committee previously 
appointed to draft a plan to arbitrate disputes 
over raids or boycotts.°. AFL-CIO President 
George Meany said he was encouraged by the 
progress to date. 

However, in a separate symptomatic case 
involving a dispute between the Sheet Metal 
Workers and the Steelworkers, the Council ordered 
the former union to ‘cease and desist” from seek- 
ing bargaining rights for workers at the Syracuse, 
N.Y., plant of the Carrier Corp. The Steel- 
workers had been certified as official bargaining 
representative at the plant since January 1960, 


*See Monthly Labor Review, July 1961, p. 775. 
10 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1961, pp. 653-654, 
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when it defeated the Sheet Metal Workers in a rep- 
resentation election. ‘Two months later, the Steel- 
workers struck when they were unable to get a 
contract, but most of the 3,100 workers have since 
returned to work without a contract. Late in 
1960, the SMW petitioned the National Labor 
Relations Board to hold a new election. 

A. Phillip Randolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, as well as president 
of the Negro American Labor Council formed last 
year,’ submitted a “code of fair trade union racial 
practices” to the Executive Council. He strongly 
criticized the Federation for failing to eliminate 
segregated locals and urged a 6-month deadline 
for expelling unions that retained such practices, 
warning that delay would “create a feeling of 
futility and frustration in the Negro community.” 
The code called for ending all segregated unions, 
broadening opportunities for Negroes in policy- 
making union posts, eliminating racial barriers in 
union-management apprenticeship programs, and 
overhauling the Federation’s Civil Rights Com- 
mittee to give Negroes more authority. The 
council, however, voted to defer action on the 
code, because of its length and lack of time for 
studying it, until a three-man subcommittee could 
study the report and make recommendations to 
the council at its next meeting in September. 

In other actions, the Council chartered a Food 
and Beverage Trades Department—the seventh 
AFL-CIO department—comprised of nine Fed- 
eration affiliates having members engaged in the 
manufacture, production, processing, sale, and 
distribution of food and beverage products; an- 
nounced the end of its campaign to organize 
California farm workers through the union’s 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee; and 
set an October 1 deadline for the merger of the 
few remaining separate AFL and CIO organiza- 
tions. 

Union Conventions. Technological development 
and its impact upon jobs was a common theme in 
a number of union conventions held during 
June. At the fifth biennial convention of the 
Aluminum Workers International Union held in 
Massena, N.Y., President Eddie R. Stahl declared 
that job layoffs resulting from automation had 
reduced membership in some locals by “as much 


11 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1960, p. 739. 


as 50 percent’ and that the international was 
faced with “‘one of the most trying times in its 
history.” The convention endorsed a number of 
resolutions on proposals designed to offset declining 
job opportunities and called upon Congress to 
reduce the retirement age under social security to 
60. 

The Communications Workers of America, at 
its 23d annual convention in Kansas City, reported 
that despite a 29.6-percent increase in the past 
5 years in the volume of business of Bell System 
companies, employment had declined 6.2 percent. 
Delegates adopted a program that called for 
Federal assistance in retraining and relocating 
workers displaced by automation, creation of a 
“national security fund” to finance retraining 
programs and maintain a 40-hour pay level for 
those on a reduced workweek because of auto- 
mation, strengthening of the U.S. Employment 
Service, and liberalization of the social security 
system to permit early retirement of displaced 
workers. 

Increased organizing activities and a campaign 
to promote the consumption of American-made 
glass products were among the resolutions ap- 
proved at the convention of the American Flint 
Glass Workers. George M. Parker was elected 
president of the union by a 2 to 1 vote; he replaced 
Charles M. Scheff, who retired. 

Delegates attending the convention of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union in Cincinnati voted to 
negotiate a merger with the United Shoe Workers 
and to seek a merger of all unions in the industry. 
Their action was taken after BSW President 
John E. Mara said be favored such a move and 
USW President George O. Fecteau declared that 
amalgamation was “the only existing hope for 
progress and strength among shoe workers, espe- 
cially in this automatic age now enveloping us.” 
The Boot and Shoe Workers have about 40,000 
members and the United Shoe Workers about 
50,000; Mr. Mara estimated that 35,000 to 40,000 
other workers in the industry were members of 
small independent unions. The two large unions 
had first talked merger about 4 years ago. 

Delegates to the 64th annual convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians in Atlantic 
City, after vigorous debate, approved a recom- 
mendation by union officials changing the AFM 
policy on bargaining for royalties from recordings 
and television films that are used to provide a 
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Music Performance Trust Fund. In the future, 
negotiators are authorized to exchange any part 
of trust fund payments for improved wage 
agreements. in requesting the action, AFM 
President Herman D. Kenin cited changed 
conditions in the industry and the “less than 
enthusiastic” attitude toward the fund on the 
part of some musicians. The fund, first set up 
in 1947, reportedly pays out more than $5 million 
a year to an average of almost 35,000 “live” 
performers at free concerts by AFM members. 


Other Developments 


Daniel E. Conway, president of the American 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers, on June 6 
announced that the union had canceled a 2-month 
truce * with the independent Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers. Mr. Conway said the BCW 
had failed to clean up its ‘internal mess,” pointing 
out that its new president, James Landriscina 
(who was named to the post in May after former 
president James G. Cross resigned "*), and several 
union vice presidents had been involved in a 
court case growing out of corruption charges.“ 

An agreement for the merger of three postal 
unions was fully consummated in late June when 
members of the National Postal Transport 
Association voted overwhelmingly to merge with 
two other postal unions which had recently 
united as the United Federation of Post Office 
Clerks. The merger was to become effective 
July 1, 1961, and established a union with a total 
membership of about 160,000 workers. 

Trustees for the Union Family Medical Fund 
of the Hotel Industry of New York City signed 
a 5-year agreement with two area medical centers 
providing full hospital, home, and medical care 
for 9,000 hotel employees and their dependents. 
The contract—signed on June 27 with the New 
York Medical College-Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals—was reported to be the first compre- 


13 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1961, p. 654. 

%3 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1961, p. 778. 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, September and October 1960, pp. 981-982 and 
1095, respectively. 

18 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1961, p. 655. 


hensive medical care program under the direct 
sponsorship of a medical college and the trustees 
of a labor management fund. The fund has been 
in existence since July 1957 under the contract 
between the New York Hotel Trades Council, 
representing some 35,000 workers, and the Hotel 
Association of New York City, Inc., representing 
185 hotels. It has been financed by employer 
contributions of $1 a week for each employee. 
In the first year, the new program is to be operated 
on an experimental basis for workers and their 
dependents living within a limited area in 
Manhattan, at a cost of $290,000. Itis eventually 
planned to provide benefits for an estimated 80,000 
individuals throughout the city under similar 
agreements with other medical institutions. 

The trustee of the Ford Motor Co. pension fund 
agreed in late June to invest $1.2 million in the 
construction of a low-cost housing development. 
The decision resulted from negotiations with the 
United Automobile Workers, which has long 
pressed for pension investments that would benefit 
its members. The project is near a Ford assembly 
plant at Milpitas, Calif., and is to be an open 
occupancy development. It will consist of 85 
single-family dwellings that can be purchased 
with a $199 downpayment, including closing costs. 

On June 30, President Kennedy signed legisla- 
tion liberalizing the social security law. 
Beginning August 1961, the amendments will 
increase minimum social security benefits from 
$33 to $40 a month, raise aged widows’ benefits 
by 10 percent (from 75 to 82.5 percent of the 
husband’s retirement benefits), provide optional . 
early retirement (with reduced annuity) for men 
at age 62, reduce the amount of time needed in 
covered employment to qualify for benefits, 
increase the amount which a retired person is 
permitted to earn before his benefits are reduced, 
and extend the deadline until June 30, 1962, for 
disabled workers with longstanding disabilities 
to apply for benefits under the social security 
disability provisions. Social security taxes will 
be increased by one-eighth percent on January 1, 
1962, for both employers and employees, with 
further increases scheduled over the next 6 years. 
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Special Reviews 


Automation: Its Impact on Business and People. 
By Walter Buckingham. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1961. 196 pp. $4.50. 

Automation, as Professor Buckingham remarks 
at the outset of this book, is about as hard to 
define as sin. His own definition is as follows: 
“. . . automation can best be defined as any 
continuous and integrated operation of a produc- 
tion system that uses electronic or other equipment 
to regulate and coordinate the quantity and quality 
of production.” Some students of the subject 
(including this reviewer) will regard this definition 
as more descriptive than analytical. But Buck- 
ingham’s reply would undoubtedly be that his 
definition is consistent with the purpose of his 
book. He tells us that he is writing not “just for 
professors,” but for the layman, ‘the responsible 
citizen’’ who wishes to understand a powerful new 
force in history. 

Buckingham starts with a brief historical survey 
of the development of technology in Western 
society, trying to show the relationships between 
mechanization, continuous flow processing, ration- 
alization, and automation. He follows with a 
chapter which is rich in specific examples of auto- 
mation and which considers the extent of auto- 
mation and the varying motives for introducing it. 
Then he considers the impact of automation on 
management. Automation can increase the ef- 
fectiveness of management control, he says, but 
only when the managers are highly competent, 
able to adapt organizational structures to the 
new conditions created by automation, and 
willing to engage in much more long-range 
planning than is traditional. 


Buckingham next discusses the effects of auto- 
mation on small business and on industrial 
structure generally. He anticipates increased 
geographical mobility of plants, accelerated ob- 
solescence, and possibly an increase in the size 
and influence of the largest corporations. 

Most of three chapters are devoted to the effects 
of automation on workers. Health and safety 
hazards on the job are likely to be reduced, but 
some new psychic hazards may develop. While 
the skill level of the work force as a whole may 
be upgraded over the long run, the author says, 
the shortrun effect of automation may be the 
downgrading of large numbers of individuals. It 
is not quite clear where Buckingham stands on 
what he calls “the great employment contro- 
versy.”” He presents with some care the argu- 
ment that a “labor shortage” is likely over the 
next decade or two, but he is critical of the assump- 
tions on which the argument rests. He concedes 
that the declining labor requirements and the 
increased geographical mobility of some manu- 
facturing industries may create local or regional 
unemployment problems of considerable magni- 
tude. He insists that automation and other 
technological changes have not so far caused any 
lasting unemployment, although they have caused 
displacement. ‘Displacement can lead to unem- 
ployment but it need not,” he says. The national 
economy simply must grow fast enough to absorb 
those displaced—which is perhaps a little like 
saying that the way to maintain health is to 
avoid disease. One good way to minimize the 
impact of automation on workers in particular 
firms, he argues, is to utilize the possibilities of 
advance planning and consultation with workers 
and their representatives. 

Buckingham argues that automation causes 
greater economic instability by encouraging the 
growth of larger firms with greater market power 
and more rigid pricing policies. The remedy, as 
he sees it, lies in “industrial statesmanship’— 
which means raising wages without raising prices 
or cutting prices as productivity rises—and intel- 
ligent use of fiscal policy by government to main- 
tain full employment and promote balanced eco- 
nomic growth. Finally, under the heading of 
“The Social and Economic Revolution,”’ he con- 
siders the alternative possibilities of increased 
leisure, increased production of consumer goods, 
increased investment in capital goods, and in- 
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creased military expenditures, all in the light of 
the impacts of automation. He makes an elo- 
quent plea for more attention to ideas and less 
to material goods and for sweeping changes in 
our ways of thinking in order to avert automatic 
annihilation by military technology. 

This fairly short book covers a lot of territory. 
It presents the highlights of a number of case 
studies, as well as a great many specific examples 
of automation which are likely to be widely 
quoted. It summarizes a great deal of economic, 
sociological, and psychological analyses, but with 
a notable avoidance of academic jargon. Some 
readers will disagree with some of the author’s 
conclusions, and some may criticize him for occa- 
sionally sacrificing precision of analysis in the 
interest of readability. But his aim—to provide 
a readable book on an important subject for the 
general public—is a laudable one, and he has 
accomplished it well. The specialist may gain 
little that 1s new from this book, but the man 
hopefully identified as the “intelligent layman” 
can learn much from it. 


—Cnarues C. KILuincswortH 


Labor and Industrial Relations Center 
Michigan State University 


Productivity and Technical Change. By W. E. G. 
Salter. New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1960. 198 pp. $4.50. 

Mr. Salter has made a valuable attempt to ana- 
lyze productivity in terms of the dynamic forces 
and the practical application of technological 
change. His starting point is that interpretative 
analysis should be added to the increasing volume 
of productivity data. “. . . to measure is not to 
understand,” he declares, ‘“‘and many pressing 
problems demand an understanding of both the 
causes and consequences of increasing produc- 
tivity.” 

The theoretical and formalistic analysis of the 
first part of the book is tempered and somewhat 
revised by the empirical analysis of part II. 
Unfortunately, this work is not policy oriented, 
although policy implications may be drawn from it. 

In his examination of the experience of British 
industry, the author finds that above average 
increases in output per employee are associated 
with below average increases in all costs, “not 
only labor costs but also materials and gross 


margin costs.” Industries that have achieved 
rapid productivity increases, he finds, have also 
recorded above average increases in total produc- 
tion. Much of the change in the interindustry 
structure of prices, costs, output, and employment 
in Britain between 1924 and 1950, according to 
him, has been “associated with unequal rates of 
productivity increase.” 

The major causes of rising labor productivity, 
Mr. Salter states, are technological progress and 
economies of scale. Although increases in the 
personal efficiency of labor and the substitution 
of capital for labor make important contributions 
to rising productivity, he believes that they are 
subsidiary to the primary causes. These con- 
clusions should be regarded as tentative, the 
author suggests, until they are confirmed or dis- 
proved by detailed industry studies. 

His brief analysis of productivity trends in the 
United States indicates that interindustry shifts 
in employment have contributed less to aggregate 
national productivity in this country than in 
Britain. He also finds that the main impact of 
interindustry differences in the rates of produc- 
tivity increase has been on unit labor costs rather 
than on earnings. 

There is a great need for the kind of empirical 
analysis of the causes and consequences of rising 
productivity suggested by Mr. Salter, particularly 
in relation to the current discussion of economic 
growth in the United States. 

—Nat GOo.LpFINGER 


Assistant Director of Research 
AFL-CIO 


Import Liberalization and Employment: The Effects 
of Unilateral Reductions in United States 


By Walter S. Salant and 
Beatrice N. Vaccara. Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1961. 388 pp. $6.75. 

This highly technical—and highly competent— 
treatise studies the effects on employment in the 
United States of increased imports assumed to 
result from a hypothetical reduction of import 
barriers. It takes into account both the direct 
and indirect effects of a shift in spending from 
domestic goods to foreign goods and the resulting 
increase in exports to which the payments abroad 
for the increased imports would give rise. Not- 
withstanding its title, the book does not attempt 
to estimate the degree to which imports actually 


Import Barriers. 
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would increase if U.S. tariffs were reduced and 
import quotas liberalized. 

The estimates take the form of coefficients, 
expressed as numbers of workers who would be 
affected by an assumed $1 million increase in 
imports (in 1953 prices). The coefficients are 
given in aggregate and for each of 72 selected 
industries, or groups of products. 

The primary effects on employment of a $1 
million increase in imports would range from a 
minimum decrease of 50.77 workers for grain mill 
products to a maximum decrease of 213.90 for 
vegetables and fruits, or a median of 113.84. The 
primary employment decreases are shown for both 
the industry in which imports initially increase 
and all other industries which are affected. The 
median figure is 62.70 for the ‘‘liberalized”’ indus- 
tries and 44.00 for the “nonliberalized”’ industries. 

The net primary effect occurring within the 
liberalized industry varies greatly from product 
to product, a result which is contrary to the 
common assumption that the employment effects 
of increased imports resulting from a reduction of 
trade barriers would be highly concentrated in the 
industries directly affected. The primary effects 
are found to be low in meatpacking and wholesale 
poultry, passenger cars and light trucks. 

In a few industries, notably ocean shipping and 
insurance services, the increased imports would 
result in increased, rather than decreased employ- 
ment. 

A considerable part of the study is devoted to 
the stimulative effects that increased imports 
would have on exports, and, therefore, on employ- 
ment. Such increases would serve to offset, in 
part at least, the decreases in employment result- 
ing from increased imports. These estimates are 
also presented as coefficients, or numbers of em- 
ployees affected per million dollars of increased 
imports. Here, too, the range is wide, from a 
minimum of 7.99 employees in the cork products 
industry to a maximum of 70.47 workers in the 
wood containers and cooperage industry. The 
median is 26.36. Most of the stimulative effects 
of exports would tend to be concentrated in com- 
panies employing not more than 25 workers. 

Compared with the (median) decrease of 113.84 
employees resulting from increased imports, the 
(median) increase of 26.36 employees resulting 
from increased exports is small. The authors ex- 
plain this by citing the low proportion of the net 


increase in export earnings that the rest of the 
world would spend for American-made goods. 
This is in contrast to the common assumption 
that additional dollar earnings made available to 
the rest of the world by an expansion. of U.S. 
imports would result in a nearly equal expansion 
of purchases of U.S. goods. 

When the authors take into account both the 
decreases in employment resulting from increased 
imports and the increases resulting from the ex- 
ports stimulated by the increased imports, they 
arrive at a net median figure for the 72 industries 
studied of a decrease of 86 workers per million 
dollars of increased imports. The range is from 
a minimum increase of 5 workers to a maximum 
decrease of 175 workers. 

Most of their analysis is based on the 1947 
interindustry relationship tables of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, although in a few cases the 
figures have been updated. After examining 
recent changes in prices and output per man-hour, 
they conclude that their estimates of employ- 
ment effects would be lower, rather than higher, if 
the interindustry relationship data were more 
current. 

Different types of liberalization of import bar- 
riers would have different effects on domestic 
employment. Of the five types considered— 
(a) increasing imports in industries having average 
import duties of 25 percent ad valorem or higher; 
(b) increasing imports so as to maximize net 
foreign dollar earnings; (c) increasing imports so 
as to maximize net foreign earnings in all cur- 
rencies; (d) increasing imports so as to maximize 
earnings by underdeveloped countries; and (e) 
increasing imports so as to maximize U.S. ex- 
ports—the net employment effects would be 
greatest (average 111.02) in the first-named 
type and lowest (average 46.19) in the last- 
named. 

The authors warn that the effects on aggregate 
employment are not a good criterion for determin- 
ing the level of import barriers that should be 
maintained in the long run, on the theory that 
in the long run, the level of import barriers need 
not affect the level of employment. The eco- 
nomic importance of import barriers lies in their 
effect on the efficiency with which resources are 
allocated among different kinds of output, and 
thus on the amount of real income obtained from 
a given level of employment. The employment 
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effects relevant to decisions regarding changes 
in import barriers are those that are effective 
in the short run. 

To bring about a net decrease in civilian em- 
ployment of 1 percent of the 1959 level, imports 
would have to increase by $7.6 billion, valued 
in 1953 domestic prices. The authors conclude 
that “the domestic employment decreases that 
would result from a program of import liberaliza- 
tion—even one drastic enough to cause an increase 
in competitive imports of several billion dollars— 
would not be large enough to have a serious 
dislocating effect on the economy of the Nation 
as a whole. They would be far smaller than the 
employment decreases that result from many 
other economic changes that we have come to 
take for granted.” 

The estimates of the primary effects on employ- 
ment of 114,000 workers per $1 billion of imports 
are very close to the estimates made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the Randall Commission 
in 1953. The Bureau estimated that from 


96,000 to 203,000 agricultural and nonagricultural 
workers would be displaced by an estimated 
increase in imports ranging from $800 million 


to $1.8 billion which would result from a tempo- 
rary suspension of all U.S. tariffs and import 
quotas. —Howarp S. Piquer 


Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress 


The European Free-Trade Association—An Analy- 
sis of “The Outer Seven.”” By F. V. Meyer. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1960. 
140 pp. $4. 

This book, written by a British economist, is 
a brief exposition of “the Outer Seven,’ which 
consists of Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Meyer examines the development of free 
trade based on the classical argument of inter- 
national specialization, emphasizing the role of 
British and U.S. manufacturers. 

The Stockholm convention of 1959, which 
established the Outer Seven, is fully described. 
The book deals extensively with possible changes 
in Britain’s imports and exports. The author’s 
thesis is that protective tariffs or other trade 
restrictions usually involve the problems of 
special group interests competing with the national 
interest. 


This book is written in journalistic, nontechni- 
cal language and would appeal and have value to 
those who have very little or no knowledge of 
either the European Economic Community (EEC) 
or the European Free-Trade Association. 

Unfortunately, political and economic com- 
petition between the Outer Seven and ‘The Six” 
of the EEC, activities in connection with the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, prob- 
lems of Japanese trade competition, and market 
disruption are not analyzed in any detail by 
the author. —Savut Mosxowrrz 


Bureau of International Labor Affairs 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Arbitration of the Steel Wage Structure. By 
Herbert L. Sherman, Jr. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1961. 417 
pp. $15. 

Anatomy of a Labor Arbitration. By Sam Kagel. 
Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
1961. 182 pp. $5.75. 

The job evaluation and classification program 
negotiated by the United States Steel Corp. and 
the United Steelworkers of America in 1947 was 
used as a model not only throughout much of the 
basic steel industry but also in many other indus- 
tries. Mr. Sherman has collected and classified 
a broad sampling of the more than 200 arbitration 
cases involving job description and classification 
and related problems arising under this agreement. 
The major problem areas covered are rate struc- 
ture stability, the coding of classification factors, 
and situations concerning craft and leader em- 
ployees. 

This volume will be of great use to those ad- 
ministering steel and steel-type job evaluation 
agreements. It will also be of interest to all who 
work with wage structures rationalized under job 
evaluation systems. 

In Anatomy of a Labor Arbitration, Mr. Kagel 
has made another contribution to the increasing 
formalism of labor arbitration. Using the tech- 
nique of a dialogue narrative and marginal com- 
ments, he has fleshed the skeleton of one rather 
simple discharge case with the sinew as well as the 
fat of much of modern arbitration practice. He 
takes a strong view on a number of subjects, giving 
only passing acknowledgment to the fact that a 
substantial body of arbitrators differ with him on 
some of these. The appendixes contain technical 
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materials on the legal aspects of arbitration and 
substantial quotations from the Supreme Court’s 
1960 decisions concerning arbitration. The book 
as a whole might serve as a procedural introduc- 
tion for those who have little experience with 
arbitration. 

Mr. Kagel is an arbitrator of wide experience. 
The minutiae of formality and legalism he includes 
in his comments and recommendations no doubt 
accurately reflect much of current practice in the 
field. One must reflect gloomily that labor- 
management arbitration would never have 
achieved its current widespread acceptance if it 
had originally been enclosed in such a cocoon of 
judicial detail. Some parties may soon begin 
searching for a speedy, simple, and inexpensive 
alternative. 

—Cuar.es M. Reamus 
Presidential Railroad Commission 


Inflation. By Thomas Wilson. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1961. 
$5.50. 

This book is concerned with the cause and con- 
trol of inflation in economies where full employ- 


280 pp. 


ment and high growth are emphasized as economic 
goals. A distinction is made between what has 
come to be called “demand-pull” inflation and 
“‘cost-push”’ inflation. 

The former type has long been stressed by econo- 
mists and is caused when overall demand for the 
Nation’s output exceeds the available output, 
expressed in constant prices, once full employment 
has been reached. Where prices respond to overall 
excess demand, we have ‘‘open” inflation, and the 
degree of inflation may be measured by the move- 
ment of price indexes. Where prices do not re- 
spond to excess aggregate demand, because of 
Government price control or the price policies of 
business firms, we have “repressed”’ inflation, and 
the extent of inflation must be inferred by various 


manifestations of queuing, such as unfilled orders,, 


and waiting lists. 

Cost-push inflation results from the attempt of 
various income groups to increase their share of 
real income. ‘Two principal variants of such 
inflation may be distinguished, namely, wage-push 
and profit-push inflation. Thus unions may 
autonomously force up money wage rates, while 
business firms may do likewise with profit margins 
beyond what productivity gains provide for; and 


these actions may be quite unresponsive to increas- 
ing unemployment and excess plant capacity. If 
overall demand for the Nation’s output is not 
excessive, such cost-push inflation will lead to a 
reduction in actual output and employment. Both 
variants of this kind of inflation imply strong 
market power on the part of suppliers. 

The author attributes the postwar inflation in 
both Great Britain and the United States primarily 
to excess aggregate demand. However, after 
about 1955, he suggests that wage-push inflation 
may have played a role in the United States. 

Inflationary tendencies in the United States are 
said to be due to several major circumstances— 
overall demand was not sufficiently reduced 
because general monetary policy was not utilized 
until after the 1951 “accord” between the Treas- 
ury and the Reserve Banks, and fiscal policy was 
dominated by welfare and defense needs. Politi- 
cal considerations prevented tax rates from being 
raised. Fear of recession caused policies to have 
an inflationary bias. Appropriate policies were 
inhibited by the excess liquidity inherited from 
war financing and later by debt management. 

The view is taken that considerable emphasis 
should be placed on general credit policy because 
of its lack of legislative and administrative lags. 
Greater changes in long-term interest rates are 
called for, and open market operations should be 
pursued in long-term Government bonds. Selec- 
tive credit controls on installment and housing 
credit are favored because of their short response 
lags. 

If cost-push inflation does not stop at a rela- 
tively low level of unemployment, as the author 
believes it will, he favors a National Council on 
Wages and Prices. This body might either merely 
publicize the average wage increase compatible 
with price stability to serve as a basis of wage 
negotiations or it might set wage rates in key 
industries. To avoid leapfrogging in wage bar- 
gains, a wage contracting period should be 
established for all negotiations involving over a 
certain minimum number of workers. Govern- 
ment should not intervene in the case of strikes 
and force employers to accept a wage increase 
inconsistent with its own policy. 


—Frank E. Norton 


Graduate School of Business Administration 
University of California-Los Angeles 
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Human Rights and International Labor Standards. 
By C. Wilfred Jenks. New York, Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., 1960. 159 pp. $5.50. 

In the shrinking world of today, many nations 
have achieved or are striving for independence. 
They seek freedom from economic, social, and 
political conditions that modern communication 
has made them realize need no longer be accepted 
as an inevitable and permanent way of life. 
They aspire to full rights of equal citizenship in 
an increasingly industrialized and interdependent 
world community, where individual and national 
freedoms are vitally affected by the conduct of 
others. It is a world community in which per- 
sonal human freedom can no longer depend alone 
on rugged individualism—whether of individuals 
or of nations—but also requires the difficult 
reconciliation of civil liberties with social discipline. 

Recognizing that respect for civil liberties 
underlies respect for law in international affairs 
and that true social and economic freedoms cannot 
exist without certain basic civil liberties, basic 
human rights have become an essential object 
of foreign and international policy. What of a 
practical nature, then, can the free world do to 


build a firmer foundation for peaceful international 
relations by promoting wider acceptance—indeed, 
if possible, guarantees—of human rights among 
nations of varying political and economic tradi- 


tions and conditions? The extent to which such 
a fabric can be woven into the accepted mores of 
international life will influence and give necessary 
support to the new nations—the “neutral” group 
that form the battle ground in the cold war—in 
their search for the freedoms to which they aspire. 
It is in this context that Mr. Jenks presents his 
remarkably clear and factual account of the role 
the International Labor Organization has played 
in the development of international labor standards 
through which international guarantees on such 
well defined aspects of these basic civil rights as 
freedom from forced labor, freedom of association, 
and freedom from discrimination have been pos- 
sible. Of particular interest to us in the United 
States is his lucid analysis of the problems of 
Federal States in undertaking treaty obligations 
in these fields and of the special provisions in the 
ILO constitution to help meet these problems. 
Considering the primacy of our interest in 
encouraging a world order based on respect for 


law and basic human freedoms, it is surprising 
how little use we have made of the opportunity 
provided through the ILO to assume leadership— 
by action as well as words—in extending inter- 
national acceptance of basic civil liberties of the 
kind guaranteed in our own Constitution. Mr. 
Jenks does not belittle the legal and political 
considerations that must be taken into account 
in our use of the treaty power; he discusses them 
thoroughly. His analysis, however, should do 
much to lay aside a good deal of the misinformation 
and emotion that has compounded these problems 
and prevented us from taking full advantage of 
this international forum, and the procedures it 
provides, to demonstrate what we stand for where 
it counts. 

There is room for disagreement with some of 
Mr. Jenks’ points. Those who read his book as 
dispassionately as he has presented his thesis, 
however, cannot help but agree that the procedures 
developed over the 40 years of the ILO’s history 
offer a practical and effective means for inter- 
national cooperation in the long road toward a 
world order based on social justice. It should be 
read by every student of international affairs and 
is a valuable reference book for the layman 
interested in these matters. 


—Epwarp B. Persons 


Assistant Director of Personnel 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Economic Atlas of the Soviet Union. By George 
Kish. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
Press, 1960. 96 pp., bibliography. $10. 

Since the Soviet Union now is only second to the 

United States as a world industrial power, one 

should welcome every scholarly work—even one 

such as this with its serious omissions—which aims 
to give us an economic picture of the Soviet Union. 

The volume presents what the author calls a 
new approach in mapping the structure of the 

Soviet economy. For each of 15 major com- 

ponent regions, there is a series of four ‘‘carto- 

graphic portraits’ showing the present status of 
agriculture and land use, mining and minerals, 
industry, and transportation and urbanization. 

There are also five general maps showing the 

Soviet Union’s physical features, vegetation zones, 

administrative divisions, air transportation, and 

population distribution. 
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In its preoccupation with the trees, this volume 
tells us little of the forest. The major and serious 
defect—which seriously limits the value of the 
volume to the nonspecialist—is its omission of 
general maps showing the country’s main locations 
of coal, iron ore, oil, manufactures, ports, rail- 
roads, etc. The index is not an economic index, 


as one would expect, but merely one of place 
names, each with the page number of a map; to 
find a small locality, some searching must be done 
all over the map. 

—Epmunp Nasu 


Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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A.—Employment 


TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
[In thousands} 
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1 Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of households 
and are subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calendar week 
ending nearest the 15th day of the month. The ag total includes all 
wage and salary workers, self-employed persons, and unpaid workers in 

ly-operated enterprises. Persons in instit tions @ are not included. 
wn” of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 

Beginning in 1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not 
directly com ble with earlier data, ‘The levels of pak civilian labor force, 
the the employe , and ee employment were each by more 

The estimates for agricultural —- and unemploy- 
ment were affected so slightly that these series can be regarded as entirely 
comparable with pre-1960 data. 


1 Unemployment as a percent of labor force. 
4 Includes persons who had a job or business but who did not work Sue 
week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor d 

Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with 
instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who hed 
new jobs to which they were scheduled to — within 30 days. Most of 
= or in these groups have, since that time, been classified as unem- 
ploye 


Norte: Fora description of these series, see Explanatory Notes (in Employ- 
ment = ho gs, U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ourrent 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
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1 Beginning with the August 1958 issue, figures for 1956-58 differ from those 
previously published because of the adjustment of the employment estimates 
to lst quarter 1957 benchmark levels indicated by data from government 
social insurance programs. Statistics from 1957 forward are subject to revi- 
sion when new benchmarks become available. 

These series are based upon establishment reports which cover all full- and 
part-time employees in nonagricultural establishments who worked during, 
or received pay for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month, Therefore, persons who worked in more than 1 establishment 
during the reporting period are counted more than once. Proprietors, self- 
— persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants are ex- 
cluded. 


? Preliminary. 

3 Data relate to civilian employees who worked on, or received pay for 
the last day of the month. 

4 State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
officials of small local units and paid volunteer firemen. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series — those for the Federal Government, which are prepared by the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, and that for Class I railroads, which is 
prepared by the U.S. Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
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rugs, other floor coverings.....|__ 
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Miscellaneous textile goods--........-.|_...._- 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 
[In thousands] 





1961 6 Annual 
average 





| stay April | Mar. - | Dee. | Nov. ‘ . | July | June | 1959 





Transportation and public utilities: 
Other public utilities 52! 525 | 528 531 531 533 544 537 

Gas and electric utilities............. . 5.0) 504. 507.2 \ : 510.1; 510.3) 511.8 : , 522.1) 515.7 
Electric light and power utilities a 5.9} 216. 216. 0 ‘ 217.3} 217.3) 218.1 : ‘ 224.4) 221.6 
Gas utilities. ‘ 135. 6} 138.0) 3. ; 139.3} 139.3) 139.4 . 7. 140.2) 139.0 

oj light “and | gas “utilities com- 
, 153. 153. 2 f 2. 153.5) 153.7] 154.3 , 5} 157.5) 185.1 q 
teal ‘utilities, ‘not elsewhere classified. 20.3} 20.5) 20.5; 20.1) 20. 20.5} 20.6] 21.0 . .7| 21.7] 21.1) 20.6 


Wholesale and retail trade: 
2,693 |2,687 |2, 651 


9}1, 632. 7/1, 625. 1)1, 621. 8/1, 588. 8)1, 
22.9) ' 123.5] 123.2) 122.3] "117.5 
9 
1 


279.6; 280.4) 278.9) 276.9) 272. 
a a plumbing equipment. __- 373.0) 374. 75.3) 377. 379.0) 383.0) 386.6) 387.5) 390. 303.8) 304.7) 394.0) 388.1) 382. 
Other full-service and Hmited-func- | 
tion wholesalers , 804.3) 802. 802.3} 809.0] 837.9) 833.0) 839.0) 836.0) 835.8) 826.8) 826.6) 804.3) 772. ¢ 
Wholesale distributors, other__......_.- eet wes 1, 063. 1|1, 067. 1/1, 070. 61, 078. 9}1, 082. 6/1, 083. 6]1, 074. 7/1, 072. 2/1, 067. 7/1, 065. 4/1, 061. 8}1, 084. 
Retail trade: 


General merchandise stores 1, 339. 4 1, 330.1 \! 329. 1/1, 282. 8] 1, 367. 4/1, 912. 4/1, 546. 3]1, 443. 9}1, 305. 211, 344. 5/1, 328. 4/1, 350. 5/1, 383. 6/1, 334. 
Department stores and general mai)- | 
order houses 847.4 844. 6 845.7| 820.6) 879.2 . 995.9) 918.5) 876.6 4 842.9) 861.3) 882.6) 855. ¢ 
Other general merchandise stores... 492.0) 485.5) 483.4) 462.2) 488.2 ’ 550.4) 525.4) 518.6 A 485.5) 498.2 . 
~— and liquor stores__.... jl, 491. 011, 484. 6) 1, 485. 2/1, 491. 2}1, 495. 1 . 3/1, 515. 5) 1, 510. 9) 1, 497. 7 1, 518. 4/1, 513. 4/1, 435. 3}1, 483. : 


Ceesy. meat, and vegetable mar- 
— 2. mo.gh, 119.71, 12.0, 138 gh, 20 gh, . O11, 143. O}1, 138. 2)1, 122. 3)1, 114. 1]1, 131. 3}1, 129.0 
183. 0} 182.7| 188.4) 193.7) 194.7 


2,638 |2, 2,662 |2,710 |2,712 {2,715 {2, 


> 704 
I1, 571. 7/1, 574. 7/1, 875.1 , 581. 9/1, 591. 7/1, 631. 3/1, 629. O}1, 631. 6)1, 628. 
Automotive | 7} 120.0) ° 119.5 4/119 8} 120.8) 121.0) 122.1) 1 
Groceries, food specialities, beer, | | 

ee | a | EE | 274.7] 277.8) 280.7] 283. 283.9} 289.4) 289.0) 283.0) 279. 
wen machinery, ‘hard- 





= oduct stores and dealers H .0| 179.2] 178.3) 178.3 .8]| | 181.4 $ ; ; 

Other 186. 8| 181.9) 185.0} 186.5 191.1} 190.0] 187.0 192. 4| 192.0 
d : ‘ 6) 692.2) 686.3] 689.3 0} 715.8] 715.7] 717.4 728.1] 729.4 

Apparel and accessories stores 3.4) 544.4) 549.9] 518.6 5} 689.1) 501.6) 575.4) 662.5 5} 642.8) 571.7 

Other retail trade (except eating and 











drinking places) . -|2, 079. 7/2, 070. 1/2, 057. 0/2, 059. 5/2, . 52, 131. 2/2, 131. 6}2, 134. 6 - 6!2, 139. 7/2, 129.0 
-| 342.6) 345.1) 348.0) ; 365.8) 364.6) 358.0) 356. 357.9) 356.9 
373.7) 369.8) 368. | 367.6 - 0| 384.1; 386.1) 385.7 . 377.9] 378.2 
































‘ For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August housing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial, watchman services, 
1958 and coverage of the series, see footnote 1, table A-2. product development, auxi! production for plant’s own use (e.g., power 
Production and related workers ~~ working foremen and all nor super- plant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associated with the 
visory workers (including leadmen and trainees) in fabricating, proc- aforementioned production operations. 
essing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, ware- 3 Preliminary. 
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TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ! 


[All items except average benefi 


t amounts are in thousands] 





1961 





May | Apr. Mar. | Feb. 


Nov. Oct. 





Employment service: ? 
Rez applications for work 873 808 895 949 
Nonfarm placements 520 440 417 342 


State ———_ yment insurance programs: # 
Initia. ims¢ 1, 368 1, 468 1,709 1,919 
Insured unemployment § (average weekly | 

volume). , 328; 2,779) 3, = 3, 304 

Rate of insured unemployment ' 5. 7 6.8 8 
Weeks of unemployment compensated --- 9,835] 10,656} 13, 334) 11, 935 
Average weekly benefit amount for total | 
unemployment... $33.46) $34.18} $34 37| $34. 45 
Total benefits paid $320, 080362, 539)$461, 543 $399, 26: 





Unemployment compensation for ex-service- 
men: 


mn: | 
Initial claims ¢ 26} ( 35 33 
Insured unemployment * (average weekly 

volume) 71) 83 91 91 
Weeks of unemp! : 26 | 380 370) 355 
Total benefits pai $10, 190] $11, 980] $11,618; $11,002 


Unem loyment compensation for Federal 
in employees: '¢ 


12 13 


| 
Insured unemployment ® (average weekly | 
volume). - | 36 40 41 
Weeks of unemp) } 37 160! 162 
Total benefits pai $5, 3, 228] $5,504, $5, 534 





Railroad unemployment insurance: | 
Applications " 6 5 10 13 
Insured unemployment (average weekly | 

volume) 100} 107 106 113 
Number of payments i) 253) 203 270 242! 
Avernge amount of benefit payment #____|  $80.01| $79.57} $81.60] $80 99) 
Tota! benefits paid $20, 7 $16, 273) $22, 274] $19, 706} 





All programs: '§ | 
Insured unemployment *# ............. 2, 5431 3,046) 3,403) 3,638 
i i 








4|$397, 609 $300, 204) $231, 114/$189, 891 x $206, 276| $183, 775)$198, 938) 


820 881 858 839 788} 1,008 
378 430 517 556 491 537 


2,381) 2,175) 1,744) 1,393 " 1,407; 1,426; 1,197 
8, 266) 2, ry 2,039) 1,678 ’ 1,657; 1,686) 1,588 
8.1 5.1 4.2 0 4.2 4.3 4.0 
11,975} 9, 105 7,054) 6,8Al * 6, a5 5,848] 6,365 
$34.34) $34.18] $34.01] $33.73) $33.54] $32.99) $32.37) §32. 33 


33 29 27 


59 50 45 
227 190 5 195 
$7,016) $5,870 


164} 
$5, 605 


38 21 23 20 99 31 6 


123 103 95 R2 107 65 39 
266 226 194 192 227 152 97 104 04 
$82. 69] $82. 46) $81.52) $77.50] $80.90) $78.72) $75. $71.08] $72.19 
$22, 208) $18, 793] $16,036) $15,222) $18, 532! $12,130] $7 502! $7, 909 





8, 515) 2,847; 2,225) 1,839) 1,781 1,804; 1,826) 1,700) 1,801 


























1 Data relate to the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii), except 
where otherwise indicated. 

4 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

* Includes data for Puerto Rico, beginning January 1961 when the Com- 
monwealth’s program became part of the Federal-State UI system. 

‘ Initial claims are notices filed by workers to indicate they are starting 
periods of unemployment. Excludes transitional claims. 

‘ Includes interstate claims for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands for the 
entire period. 

- ome of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
ployment. 

' The rate is the number of insured unemployed expressed as a percent of 
the average covered employment in a 12-month etm 

* Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 

* Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 


1 Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with State programs, 

i An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginni: 
of his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is req 
for subsequent periods in the same year. 

‘1 Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods. 

4 The average amount fs an average for all compensable periods, not 
adjusted for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

14 Adjusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments, 

u eo an unduplicated count of insured unemployment under the 
State, Ex-servicemen and UCFE programs and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security for 


all items except railroad unemployment insurance, which is prepared by the 
U.8. Rail Retirement Board. 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total omehrnes in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries as indicated , labor turnover rates are not 
comparable with the changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for 
the following reasons: 

(1) The labor turnover series measures changes during the calendar 
=e. — the employment series measures changes from midmonth to 
midmon 

(2) Industry coverage is not identical, as the printing and publishing 
industry and some seasonal! industries are “excluded from turnover; 

(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated because smal] firms me not as 
prominent in the turnover sample as in the employment — and 

(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are exc. uded from the 


ee series but the employment series reflects the influence of such 
stoppage: 

: Preliminary. 

~~ with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the 

ais rm are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, 
rates for these items are not strictly —_ with prior data. Transfers 
comprise part of other accessions and ot separations, the rates for which 
are not shown separately. 

4 Excludes the printing, publishing, and allied industries group, and the 
following industries: Canning = preserving; women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren’ 8 Ley tae and fi 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-—1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 





Annual 
| 1961 1980 a 


| May | Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | 1950 | 1958 
L Average weekly earnings 
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Industry 











Manufacturing—Continued 
Durable goods—Continued 


Btone, clay, and glass products. |$95. 06 '$93. 26 |$92.86 $91. . .48 | $04. 02/$04. 07 |$92. 75 |$93. 89 |$93. 02 y $90. 83 
Fiat gi 118. 49 |121.99 |121. 24. ‘ 135. 79/133. 66 |126. 54 |125. 42 |124. 26 |125. 113. 46 
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a = glassware, pressed or | 
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Oument, hydraullie__.. 5. 82 103. 72 |103. 46 101.00 ‘ .06 | 105. 56/104. 75 |105.18 | 103. 57 |106.71 » 98. 98 
Structural clay products | 84.05 | 83.02 | 80.99 | 79.17 . 9. 81. 60) 82.01 | 81.60 | 83.64 | 82.22 | 83. 4: 80. 39 
Pottery and related products_...... | $4.80 | 82 .31 | 79.7 \ 83.76) 83.76 | 80.41 | 83.28 | 79.21 . .70 | 79. 80 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster a 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 


Annual 
Industry = sad average 











May?! Apr. | Mar. . | Jan, Dee. | Nor. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | sme May 00 | 1958 








Manufacturing—Continued Average weekly earnings 
Durable goods—Continued | | | | 


| 
Fabricated metal products $101.25 $99.60 |$97.81 [$96.82 |$97. 07 $96. 58 [$98.15 |$100.04 |$100.94 ($100.45 | $99. 
Tin cans and other tinware 121.25 |118.24 {114.90 {115.87 |116. 72 i114. 45 |114.90 |114.09 | 115. 79 | 119. 26 |119. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,! by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 


1961 1960 Annual 


average 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued | 
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Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. |107. 45 }107. 69 |105. 78 |1065. ! 5. 2 ; . . 106. §2 ’ 104. 64 | 102. 73 
Paperboard containers and boxes...) 91.43 | 91.24 | 89. ! . 6 . 22 88. - “a 90. 69 . 88. 34 | 87.78 
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Other paper and allied products....| 87.72 | 87.10 | 87.31 | 86.48 . a ’ . 85. 90 . 86.11 | 83.42 
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k 5 | 95.60 | 95.20 | 96. 3.93 ‘ . 3. 5: 17 . 97 | 93. 94. 28 | 90. 52 
Commercial printing. 56 |105.11 |106.74 |104. 7: 6. 35 |105. ! ‘ 18. . 72 q 105. 06 |102. 96 
Lithographing | 3 110.21 |111. 28 |108. 47 47 . . 16 53 1110.55 1106. 40 
Greeting cards 3.23 | 78.38 | 75.44 | 75. 24 73.68 | 74. 73. . 65 | 73. : 73.63 | 70.07 
Bookbinding and related industries . 42 | 83.82 a4. 40 85. 5. 03 , 3. . 9 2. \ 81.20 | 80. 50 
Miscellaneous publishing and 

printing services 21.79 |120. 40 |121. 59 panes : 5. , , . 116, 73 ’ q 115. 97 |116, 19 

} | 
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Paper and allied products. 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.| 
Paperboard containers and boxes .- 
Other paper and allied products... 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





1961 1960 





May? | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee, | Nov. | Oct. | sent. | Aug. | July | June 





Average weekly earnings 





Manufacturing—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Oontinued | 


Chemicals and allied products_....-...| 106. 14 $105. = got $104. 30 $104. 81/$104. 30'$105. 16/$104. 24) $104. 90/ $104. 90)¢ $105. 59/$103. 58 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.....| 117.99, 117. 58 . 7.58) 116.75) 117.03) 117. 16) 117. 16] 116. 05 ; 116. 20 
Industria! organic chemicals - 113. 16] 112. 48 t . 111, 25) 111. 65) 110. 16) 110.97) 110. 42 7 112. 67 
Drugs and medicines 96.00} 95.44} 95. ; 93.53} 95.75) 94.30) 95.18) 94.02 y 04. 19 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prep- 

113. 44} 113. 16 2. ‘ ‘ 109. 89) 112.19} 113.30) 112.19) 114. 93 


Paints, pigments, and fillers.......| 104.74) 102.91 ; ° : 100. 00} 101. 34) 101.34/ 100. 78 = 27 
Gum and wood chemicals 90. 09 : ; 2 89.46) 88.20) 88.41) 93.09) 8&8. 62 
Fertilizers 79.99} 79.4 ' ’ ‘ 82.03) 80.51] 90.94) 81.64) 80. 37 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats_| 92. 42 . 8 . a 87.81} 90.09} 90.94) 90.35) 90. 50) 
Miscellaneous chemicals 98. 49 6 ; 97. 12 2 95.44) 97.27) 96.22) 95.99) 95.18 


Products of petroleum and coal 124. 12 \ ; 120. 80} 124. 42) 119.07) 117.97) 117.62) 120.60) 117. 42) 
Petroleum refining 128. 84) 129. . 48) 126. 36) 129.90] 123.32) 122.91) 121.80) 124. 53) 120.90) 1 
Coke, other petroleum and coal 

products. 108. 58} 105. a 99.18) 104. 40) 102.96} 102.31} 104.70} 108. 52) 107. 43 


Rubber products -}| 101.89 ’ 97. 66] 97.27) 98.81} 99.58) 99.57) 101.49) 98.28 
Tires and inner tubes 115. 89 . 3 . 110. 78; 113. 54) 118. 59) 114.60) 117.00] 112. 40 
Rubber footwear 86.24/ 86. 85.60) 82.32] 79.00) 82.16) 82.59) 79.18 
Other rubber p ‘ . 90.16} 91.01) 89.40) 92.17) 93.73 
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Tires and inner tubes 
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Other rubber products. 
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Industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 
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Paints, pigments and fillers. 
Gum and wood chemicais 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats. 
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Petroleum refining 
Coke, other petroleum and coal 
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Bee footnotes at end of table. 





O.—EKARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 


1961 1960 Annual 
Industry average 


May?| Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. ¥ . ; 1959 | 1988 











Average weekly earnings 





Manufacturing— Continued | 
mw ra ep eam $61.99 ($60. 31 F 1.79 
er and leather products.........- } 60. 31 |S ‘ q $59. 24 . 42 . ‘ ’ 
Leather: connate curried, and fin- | } os cuted cuned cane 
shed... 84.93 | 85.75 | 83.64 | 81. ’ ; 84.07 | 84.74 | 84.10 | 84.56 
Industrial Teather belting and 28 | 20 
packin: 81. 54 | 80. 52 q q 81.58 | 80. L 
a = ond ‘shoe cut stock and find- | | od beard basen 
ngs... comet Cae to | 5 58, 67 ‘ 58.7 59.94 | 55.77 | 54.01 | 59.03 
a. ‘(except rubber) __ 59. 50 | 57. : 59. 50 . 02 ; 56.64 | 55.36 | 55.65 | 60.26 
Luggage 68. 53 7. 3 67.08 > bd . 65. 62 | 65.32 | 68.46 | 65.18 
Handbags and smal! leather goods..| 56.52 | 56.63 | 60.22 q 60.92 | 62.17 | 58.19 | 58.45 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather 
RS 54.61 | 54.3 54. 02 > 2. i. 55.13 | 54.67 | 53.22 | 54. 52 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 
Interstate rallroads: | 
Class I railroads *_. - aleoses 3.27 j111. 41 |115. 02 | 108. 92 L . 107.18 110.33 [1 110. 42 |107. 59 |106. 43 
Loca! railways and buslines__.--- .}101. 63 . 15 101.10 |101. 63 |100. 20 . 62 q 98.83 | 99.96 |100. 22 ; 100. 92 | 99.79 | 94.59 
Communication: | 
Telephone 91. 26 | 90.17 | 90.02 | 90.71 | 90. 48 , b 95.47 | 89.27 | 89. 88. 26 | 87.81 | 85.46 
Telegraph ¢ 106. 00 2. 51 |103.17 |102.01 |103. 00 . 100. . 106.14 |103.09 104.00 | 97.75 | 95.99 
Other public utilities: 
Gas and electric utilities 112. 06 § (112.33 |113. 29 |112. 88 113. 30 y 115. 37 |110. 16 109. 34 |109. 34 |105. 78 
pe ht and power utilities_ + 20 1 hae 74 |112.33 |112. 61 113.03 . 116. 89 |110. 97 ‘ 109. 88 |109. 61 |106. 34 
tas utilities... 104. 92 2 104. 49 |105.82 [105.15 105, 63 . 104. 04 | 102. 2 101.1 . " 
Electric light and gas utilities ‘ wot ope ky 
combined 118. 84 ‘1 118. 32 |120. 60 1119. 48 . 47 1120. 47 : 123. 06 1115. 87 5.34 {115.42 116.18 1110. 56 














Average weekly hours 





Manufacturing— Continued 
Nondurable goods Continued 
Leather and leather products 3. £ 5 37. } “ t 36.4 | 35.9] 359 
Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- 
ished _. 39.5] 39. 38. ¢ 38. ‘ 39.6 | 39.3 

Industrial leather belting and 

packing 39.3 
Boot ead ‘shoe cut stock and find- =e 
ings... enenque 37.5 | 36.4 , ‘ 37. y 35.3 | 34.4 
Footwear ‘(except rubber) -- -| 36.! : 36. ! . J .7 \ 34. 35.0 
Luggage. 38.5 | 37.6] 37.4 36. 5. , q 38.2] 30.8 
Handbags and small leather goods..| 36. 36. i 38.6] 38. : 33. 30.6 | 37.3 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather ;! 
good 5 J 37. ’ ; z ‘ 37.7 | 36.7 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 
Interstate ratlroads: 
Class I railroads #_._...- 
Local railways and buslines.. 
Communication: 
Telephone 
Telegraph ¢ 
Other public utilities: 
Gas and electric utilities 
Electric light and power utilities 
a 
Electric light and gas utilities 
com bin 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
Nondurahle goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products....... ‘ . 68 . 67 . 67 . 2 y $1. 66 
Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- 
ished_. 2.15} 2.16 2.15 ; 4 L . 2.14 
Industrial leather belting and } | 
packing. 2.08 | 2.05 | . , , . 2.05 
Boot and shoe cut stock and find- 
ings... . 59 | 5 5s . . ‘ 1. 58 
Footwear (except rubbe . a » ’ g . 1.60 
an E ' 1.71 
Handbags and smal s 5 oi 56 ° - ° ° 1, 57 


1,45 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 
Interstate railroads: 
‘lass I railroads *_- 
Loca! railways and busiines 
Communication: 
Telephone. ....-- 
ST (Sea 
Other public utilities: 
Gas and electric utilities 
Electric light and power utilities_ 
Gas utilities_. 
Electric Hight ‘and gas utilities 
combined 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, AUGUST 1961 





TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





1961 
Industry 


Annual 
average 


1960 





May?| Apr. | Mar. 


| Feb. | 


Jan. 


Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | 1950 | 1958 





Wholesale and retail trade: 


Average weekly earnings 





$95.04 |go4. 64 [$94.00 
69. 01 
49. 69 


$93. 37 


69. 00 
49. 35 


54.74 
72. 10 
87. 40 
53. 85 
76, 14 


80. 73 


Retail trade (except eating and drink- 
a iniisicccintisintenemeeinishraereie 
General merchandise stores 
Department stores and general 
mail-order houses 
Food and liquor stores._.......__.. 
Automotive and accessories dealers. 
Apparel and accessories stores 
Other retail! trade: 
Furniture and appliance stores. 
Lumber and hardware supply 


69. 56 


50. 36 


68. 44 
49. 49 


56. 60 
73. 36 
91. 54 
53. 38 


5. 06 

10 
89. 76 
52. 39 


83. 36 
insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies §____- 
Security dealers and exchanges_ 
ae eee 
and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round ¢ 
Persona! services: 
Laundries. 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production 
distribution 


71.81 .§ x 
147. 86 82 139. 28. 32 |1 
89.77 
50. 00 
49.75 
57. 20 


117. 93 


$94. 07 


69. 00 
49. 69 


55. 09 
72. 31 
88. 71 
53.74 
76. 95 
81. 34 


71.81 
17. 40 


$93. 


67. 
49. 


56. 
71.3 
88. 
53. 2 


79. 
80. 


20 
ll 


$93. 67 [$93.90 |$94.13 |$93. 56 


68.25 | 68.44 | 68.43 | 69.32 
48. 53 | 48.87 | 49.30 | 50.26 


53.90 | 54.90 55. 71 56. 32 
73. 69 | 72.01 72. 76 
89.79 | 89. 59 89. 96 
52. 51 | 52,82 52. 65 


77.74 | 77.14 77.49 
81.93 | 83. 56 83. 69 
70. 31 | 70.69 69. 75 


108. 81 |112. 25 113.14 
88. 50 | 88. 40 88. 34 


$94. 19 


69. 52 
50. 75 
56. 09 
73. 16 
91. 29 
52. 50 
76. 70 


83. 50 


$93. 09 


68. 80 
49.74 


56.00 
72. 16 
91. 29 
52. 82 


77.08 
82. 88 
69. 75 


117. 16 
87. 99 


$92. 46 


67. 69 
48. 87 


55.04 
70. 60 
90. 87 
51. 56 


75.07 
82. 49 
69. 75 


111. 54 
88.15 


$90. 27 


67.06 
48. 37 
36 
89 
24 
90 


76 


$87. 


oA 
69 
88. 
51. 


75. 
79. 95 


68.07 
24 


70. 68 
115.7 
88.7 


117. 33 
49. 49. 23 


48. 22 
54. 57 


49. 48 


48. 83 
56. 20 


48. 80 


48. 68 
57.06 


48. 28 


48. 68 
55. 05 


47. 
52. 
122. 48 {116.15 


116. 45 113. 37 





Average weekly hours 





Wholesale and retail trade: 
Wholesale trade. 
Retail trade (except eating and drink- 
ing places)... eee 
General merchandise stores_ 
Department stores and general 
mail-order houses 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers 
Apparel and accessories stores... .- 
Other retail trace: 
Furniture and A boa stores 
Lumber and hardware supply 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Banks and trust companies § 
Security dealers and exchanges___ 
Insurance carriers 

and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 

Hotels, year-round ° 
Personal services: 

Laundries 

Cleaning and dyeing plants 
Motion pictures: 

Motion- -pleture production and 

distribt 


40.1 





40.2} 40.3) 40.4 


37.6 


st 


37.5 
3.7 


SSSh £2 S 
oecoew noe 





oo hourly earnings 





Wholesale and retail trade: 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade (except eating and drink- 
ing plocss) 
eneral merchandise stores 
Department stores and general 
mail-order houses. 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers. 
Apparel and accessories stores. 
Other retail trade: 
Furniture and appliance stores. 
Lumber and hardware supply 


Finance, insuraace, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies * 
Security dealers and exchanges. 
Insurance carriers 
and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round 6 
Personal services: 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing plants_...._- 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and 
distribution 
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$2. 33 | $2.33 
1.82 
1.44 


1.59 
2.07 
2.05 
1. 54 


$2.33 | $2.33 


83 . 82 
45 45 
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05 
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90 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. 
In addition, hours and earnings data tur anthracite mining have been re- 
from January 1953 and are not comparable with those published in 
issues prior to August 1958. 

For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, 
data refer to production and related workers; for contract construction, to 
construction workers; and for the remaining industries, uniess otherwise 
noted, to nonsupervisory workers and working supervisors. 

2 Preliminary. 

* Figures for Class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summar in the M-300 report by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission and relate to ali employees who received pay 
Game a month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IOO 
roup I). 
4 Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 
§ Average weekly earnings have been revised beginning with January 1958 
and are not strictly comparable with data for earlier years. Average weekly 
hours and average hourly earnings are new series, available from January 1958, 
¢ Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included, 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads. (See footnote 3.) 
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TABLE C-2. Average overtime hours and average hourly earnings excluding overtime of production 
workers in manufacturing, by major industry group ' 





1961 1960 Annual! 
average 
Major industry group 





May? Apr. | Mar. Feb. an. | Dee. | Nov. ont. | Sept Aug. tuty | Jane May 1s | 108 





Average overtime hours # 
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Durable goods 
Ordnance and accessories... ......- 
Lumber and wood products _- 
Furniture and fixtures _-._--.. 
Stone, clay, and glass produc ts. 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery. ......- 
Transportation equipment Sienbend 
Instruments and related products. - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... - 
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Nondurable goods 

Food and kindred products_ 

Tobacco manufactures _____- 

Textile-mill products 

Apparel and other finished textile 
products__ a or 

Paper and allied ‘products. 

Printing and publishing. _.__-. 

Chemicais and allied products. - 

Products of petroleum and coal. 

Rubber products 

Leather and leather products. ___- 
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urly earnings excluding overtime ¢ 
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$2.23 | $2. $2. 22 
2.39 
2. 60 
2.03 
1.81 
2.21 
2.75 
2.39 


Manufacturing $2.24 
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Durable goods 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood products-- 
Furniture and fixtures. ............ 
Stone, clay, and glass products = 
Primary meta! industries __ 
Fabricated metal products - - 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrica] machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products _- 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in {ssues prior to August for which only shift differential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. premiums were paid are excluded. These data are not available prior to 1956. 
3 Preliminary ‘ Derived by assuming that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time and 
# Covers premium overtime hours of pubes and related workers during one-half. 
the pay period ending nearest the =? of the month, Overtime hours are + Not available as average overtime rates are significantly above time and 
those for which prerniums were paid because the hours were in excess of the one-half. Inclusion of data for the group in the nondurable-goods tota) has 
number of hours of either the straight-time workday or workweek. Weekend little effect, 
and holiday hours are included only if premium wage rates were paid. Hours 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction 
activities ! 
[1947-49 = 100) 
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97.0 | 97.0 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 104.5 
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166.2 | 170.5 | 172.5 | 169.2 





1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 


1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. 


For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related work- 
ers; for — construction, to construction workers. 
ary. 


TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 





1961 








Manufacturing 


Gross average weekly earnings: 
Current dollars 
1947-49 dollars 


Bpendable average weekly earnings: 
Worker with no dependents: 

















$90. 25 
70. 78 


80. 
63. 


$90. 25 | 


70. 84 








$91. 31 , , " . $91. 37 
71.73 . . 71. . 72. 34 


73.80 | 73.62 | 73.06 | 73.67 y 73. 85 
57.97 | 58.06 | 57.71 . . 52 | 58.47 


80. 64 | 81.36 | 81.18 | 80.61 . R 81.41 
63. 30 











63.91 | 64.02 | 63.67 le 64. 64. 46 




















' 





1 See footnote 1, table C-3. 


Spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from gross 
average a —. * Cdoral social security and income taxes for which 
ab! 


the worker is 


at of tax ability depends, of course, on the 


number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level of his 
gross income. Spendable a have been computed for 2 ‘pe of income 


ie i &@ worker with no 


ependents, and (2) a worker 


h 3 depend- 


ents. - value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 


- in 


isposable earnings for 2 types of income receivers. 


The computations of spendable earnings for both the worker with no de- 
pendents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross average 





weekly earnings for ali production workers in manufacturing without direct 
regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 
Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars 
indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjustment for 
uanges in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer Price 
ex. 
3 Preliminary. 


Nore: For a description of these series, see The Calculation and Uses of 
the to Earnings Series (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1959, 
pp. 50-54). 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index ‘—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 
groups of items 
[1947~49= 100] 








1 
June | May 








All items 





Food 3. . 
Food at home 

Cereals and bakery prod 

mente, poultry, and fish. 





ent 
Gas and electricity 
Solid and petroleum fuels 
Housefurnishings 
Household operation. 


Women’s and girls’. 99.5 
; ’ : 140.9 
Other apparel § ' . ' 92.9 
portation 47. ; 146. 2 
ao -.| 135. 34. 33. ’ 133.9 
207.3 | : ‘ 205.7 

159.4 
133.8 
Reading and recreation 23. ; ‘ 122.7 


Other goods and services : 3 132.6 





146.5 
134.4 
$202.9 
157.9 
133.9 
122. 5 


132.7 





Special groups 198.8 
125.0 
115.5 


118.1 
120.8 
120.6 


130.1 
110.3 
102.1 


151.9 
154.2 


All commodities 
Nondurables* 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and 








a @Ben WSO oND 


All services less rent 
Household operation services, 
gas, and electricity 
Transportation services... 
Medical care services. ..... 
Other services 





140 140.2 
188. 2 | 187.7 
167. 167.1 
137. 137.1 





4 
oOnrew 








' 130.8 
124.8 ‘ 125.0 
115.4 . 115.9 


118.0 118.3 
120.7 : 120.9 
120. 5 : 121.1 


130.0 130.0 
110.2 110.7 
102. 4 102.8 


151.7 151.3 
154.0 153.6 


140.1 140.1 
187.6 187.0 
165.9 165. 1 
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137.2 136.7 





1The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of 
goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker 
families. Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 
the all-city average. 

3 In addition to subgroups shown here, tota! food includes restaurant meals 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 

4 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous foods. 

‘ In addition to subgroups shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
price of homes and other homeowner costs. 

‘Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 

* Revised; 


T Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel of], textile housefurnishings, 
household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel 


(except shoe repairs), gasoline, motor ofl, prescriptions and drugs, toilet 
goods, nondurable toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, and whiskey. 

‘Includes water beaters, centra) heating furnaces, kitchen sinks, sink 
faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture and bedding, floor 
coverings, dinnerware, automobiles, , radio and television sets, durabie 
toys, and sporting goods. 

* Includes rent, home porman, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
erty insurance, repainting garage, repainting rooms, reshingling roof, re- 
finishing floors, gas, electricity, dry cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
service, telephone, water, tage, shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 
auto tration, transit fares, railroad fares, professional medical services, 
hospital services, hospitalization and surgica] insurance, barber and beauty 
shop services, television repairs, and motion picture admissions. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 
[1947-49= 100} 





1961 





May | Apr. 


Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 


Dee. 


Nov. 








Houston, Tex............__- 


Kansas City, Mo 


Los Angeles, Calif...._____| 
Minneapolis, Minn. ----.._- 


ew York, N. 
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St. Louis, Mo 


San Franclsco, Calf. ....... 


Scranton, Pa 





All items 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table D-1. 
and services purchased b 
worker families. They do not indicate w 


Prices of goods 
city than in another; 


Loan measure time-to-time 
urban wage-earner and ater 
ther it costs more to live in one 


2 Average of 46 cities. 
+ All items indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 


months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by by group and subgroup of corimodities 
[1947-49 100, unless otherwise specified) 





1960 Annual 
average 


| 1961 


Commodity group 





Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 19607] 1959 
All commodities 8. 8.7 | 9. 9 | 119.5 _119. 6 1. 6 119. 2 | 9 2 119.7 119.7 | 119. 5 119 6 * 119. 5 











Farm products and processed foods. -......- 5. § ‘ ; =F q 00. .2 ~ 99.7 99. f 3 98. : ~ 99.1 98.6} 98.5 





Farm products 5. 36. ; : j : 3, 9. 7 9 . % 
Ae and dried fruits and vege- 89.9 88.9 | 89.0 

107.5 i f - 112.9 7 7 

70.3 73. .9 t 75.5 

$1.8 80. 9. 5 $4. 

99.8 90. 

102 3 
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Plant anes animal fibers. 
fT a 
Eggs .. 
Hay, haysecds, and oilseeds 
Other farm products 
Processed foods. ....- pina 
Cereal and bake ry produc ts. 
Meats, poultry, and fish 
Dairy products and ice cream _-. 
Canned and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables 
Sugar and confectionery 
Packaged beverage materials 
Animal fats and oils 
Crude vegetable oils - - ae eS 
Refined vegetable oils ES 68.0 
-------| 84.8 
Other processed foods-.......-..-- 103.1 
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All commodities except farm products.---.-} 123.8 
All commodities except farm and foods ..--| 197.4 
Textile products and apparel 93.7 

Cotton products ‘ 9. 
Wool products oh 
Manmade fiber textile products _--| 75, 
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Other textile | pro: due ts_ 
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Rubber and rubber products 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,' by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
[1947-49 100, unless otherwise specified] 





Annual 
Commodity group average 


June ?} May | Apr. | Mar. " > \ Vov. 5 : L 1960 ? 








All commodities except farm and food—Con. 
Metals and mctal products 153.1 





ngs 
Heating equipment 
—w structural metal prod- 


Fabricated nonstructural metal 
ucts 


pro 
Machinery ond: motive products 
Agricultural machinery and equipment. 
es machinery and equip- 


Einetrical machinery and equipment_- 
Motor vehicles 
portation equipment, railroad 
pelltneg stock ©.........-.-. ...-. es 


Furniture and other household denabinn.. 
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Television, radio receivers, and phono- 
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Other household durable goods 
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Concrete ingredients. 
Concrete 

Structu 

Gypsum products 
Prepared asphalt roofing.-__- 
Other nonmetallic minerals 


Tobacco products and bottled beverages. __ 
Tobacco products 
Alcoholic beverages 
Nonalcoholic beverages -_ 


Miscellaneous products 
sporting goods, small arms, 
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131.7 132. 4 





1 As of January 1961, new weights reflecting 1958 values were introduced ; January 1958= 100. 
into the index. Technical details furnished upon request to the Bureau. 5 Revised. 
2 Preliminary. ¢ New series. January 1961=100. 
3 Formerly titled Fuel, power, and lighting materials. ? Formerly titled Nonmetallic minerals—structural. 
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TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings ' 


[1947-49= 100] 





Annual average 
1960 3 1959 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-3. 3 New series. January 1961=100. 
? Preliminary. 


TABLE D-5. Indexes of wholesale prices, by stage of processing and durability of product 


This table does not appear in this issue because revised 
data for January through July 1961 based on 1958 value 
weights will not be available until September. 
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E.—Work{Stoppages 
TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ! 








Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
or year 





Beginning in | In effect dur- | Beginning in | In effect dur- Percent of esti- 
month or year ing month month or year ing month — _— 
g time 
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1The data include all known strikes or lockouts involving 6 or more or oe effect on other establishments or industries whose employees 
C) bortages. 


workers and lasting a full day or shift or lo! Figures on workers involved are made id 
and man-days idle cover all workers made die for as long as 1 shift in estab- 2 Preliminary. 
Uishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect 3 Revised preliminary. 


as a result of material or service 8 
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1285-50: Toledo, Ohio, March 1961. 24 pp. 25 cents. 
1285-51: Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N.Y., March 1961. 16 pp. 20 
cents. 
1285-53: Birmingham, Ala., April 1961. 18 pp. 20 cents. 
1285-54: South Bend, Ind., March 1961. 16 pp. 20 cents. 
1285-57: Burlington, Vt., March 1961. 20 pp. 20 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1290: Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1960, 
and Trend 1929-60. 43 pp. 35 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1291: Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, 
July 1, 1960, and Trend 1936-60. 30 pp. 25 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1292: Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, July 1, 
1960, and Trend 1907-60. 44 pp. 35 cents. 
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